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Art. I.—THE RELIGION OF THE ATHENIANS. 


THROUGH one of those remarkable counter-strokes of Divine 
Providence by which the evil designs of men are overruled, 
and made to subserve the purposes of God, the Apostle Paul 
was brought to Athens. He walked beneath its stately 
porticoes, he entered its solemn temples, he stood before its 
glorious statuary, he viewed its beautiful altars—all devoted to 
pagan worship. And “his spirit was stirred within him;” he 
was moved with indignation “when he saw the city full of 
images of the gods.”* At the very entrance of the city he 
met the evidence of this peculiar tendency of the Athenians to 
multiply the objects of their devotion ; for here at the gateway 
stands an image of Neptune, seated on horseback, and brandish- 
ing the trident. Passing through the gate, his attention would 
be immediately arrested by the sculptured forms of Minerva, 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mercury, and the Muses, standing near a sanc- 
tuary of Bacchus. <A long street is now before him, with 
temples, statues, and altars crowded on either hand. Walking 
to the end of this street, and turning to the right, he entered 
the Agora, a public square surrounded with porticoes and 
temples, which were adorned with statuary and paintings in 
honor of the gods of Grecian mythology. Amid the plane- 
trees planted by the hand of Cimon aré the statues of the 
deified heroes of Athens, Hercules and Theseus, and the whole 


* Lange’s Commentary, Acts xvii, 16. ‘ 
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series of the Epomymi, together with the memorials of the 
older divinities ; Mercuries which gave the name to the streets 
on which they were placed; statues dedicated to Apollo as 
patron of the city and her deliverer from the plague; and in 
the center of all the altar of the Twelve Gods. 

Standing in the Market-place, and looking up to the Areop- 
agus, Peal: would see the temple of Mars, dom whom the hill 
derived its name. And turning toward the Acropolis, he 
would behold, closing the long perspective, a series of little 
sanctuaries on the very ledgés of the rocks, shrines of Bacchus 
and Atsculapius, Venus, Earth, and Ceres, ending with the 
lovely form of the Temple of Unwinged Victory, which 
glittered in front of the Propylea. 

If the Apostle entered the “fivefold gates,” and ascended the 
flight of stone steps to the platform of the Acropolis, he would 
find the whole area one grand composition of architecture and 
statuary dedicated to the worship of the gods. Here stood the 
Parthenon, the Virgin House, the glorious temple which was 
erected during the prondest days of Athenian glory, an entire 
offering to Minerva, the tutelary divinity of Athens. Within 
was the colossal statue of the goddess wrought in ivory and 
gold. Outside the temple there stood another statue of 
Minerva, cast from the brazen spoils of Marathon; and near 
by yet another brazen Pallas, which was called by pre-emi- 
nence “the Beautiful.” 

Indeed, to whatever part of Athens the Apostle wandered, 
he would meet the evidences of their “ carefulness in religion,” 
for every public place and every public building was a sanctu- 
ary of some god. The Metroum, or Record House, was a temple 
to the mother of the gods. The Council House held statues 
of Apollo and Jupiter, with an altar to Vesta. The Theater 
at the base of the Acropolis was consecrated to Bacchus. The 
Pnyx was dedicated to Jupiter on high. And as if, in this 
direction, the Attic imagination knew no bounds, abstractions 
were deified ; ; altars were erected to Fame, to Energy, to 
Modesty, and even to Pity, and these abstractions were honored 
and worshiped as gods. 

The impression made upon the mind of Paul was, that the 
city was literally “full of idols,” or images of the gods. This 
impression is sustained by the testimony of numerous Greek 
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and Roman writers. Pausanius declares that Athens “had 
more images than all the rest of Greece ;” and Petronius, the 
Roman satirist, says, “It was easier to find a god in Athens 
than a man.” * 

No wonder, then, that as Paul wandered amid these scenes 
“his spirit was stirred in him.” He burned with holy 
zeal to maintain the honor of the true and only God, whom 
now he saw dishonored on every side. He was filled with 
compassion for those Athenians who, notwithstanding their 
intellectifal greatness, had changed the glory of God into an 
image made in the likeness of corruptible man, and who 
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really worshiped the creature more than the Creator. The im- 

ages intended to symbolize the invisible perfections of God al 
were usurping the place of God, and receiving the worship due “a 
alone to him. We may presume the Apostle was not insensible | 
to the beauties of Grecian art. The sublime architecture of # 






the Propylea and the Parthenon, the magnificent sculpture of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, could not fail to excite his wonder. 
But he remembered that those superb temples and this glori- 
ous statuary were the creation of the pagan spirit, and devoted 
to polytheistic worship. The glory of the supreme God was 
obscured by all this symbolism. The creatures formed by ue 
God, the symbols of his power and presence in nature, the + 
ministers of his providence and moral government, were # 
receiving the honor due to him. Over all this scene of mate- oy 
rial beauty and esthetic perfection there rose in dark and hideous 
proportions the errors and delusions and sins against the living 
God which Polytheism nurtured, and unable any longer to re- 
strain himself, he commenced to “reason” with the crowds of 
Athenians who stood beneath the shadows of the plane-trees, or 
lounged beneath the porticoes that surrounded the Agora. 
Among these groups of idlers were mingled the disciples of 
Zeno and Epicurus, who “encountered” Paul. The nature 
of these “disputations” may be easily conjectured. The 
opinions of these philosophers are even now familiarly known ; 
they are, in one form or another, current in the literature of 
modern times. Materialism and Pantheism still “ encounter ” 
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* See Conybeare and Howson’s “Life and Epistles of St. Paul; ” also, art. 
“ Athens,” in Encyclopedia Brittanica, whence our aceount of the “ sacred objects” 
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Christianity. The Apostle asserted the personal being and 
spirituality of one supreme and only God, who has in divers 
ways revealed himself to man, and therefore may be “ known.” 
He proclaimed that Jesus is the fullest and most perfect rev- 
elation of God—the only “ manifestation of God in the flesh.” 
He pointed to his “ resurrection” as the proof of his super- 
human character and mission to the world. Some of his 
hearers were disposed to treat him with contempt; they repre- 
sented him as an ignorant “babbler,” who had picked up a 
few scraps of learning, and who now sought to palm them off 
asa “new” philosophy. But most of them regarded him with 
that peculiar Attic curiosity which was always anxious to be 
hearing some “ new thing.” So they ledd him away from the 
tumult of the Market-place to the top of Mars’ Hill, where, in 
its serene atmosphere, they might hear him more carefully, 
and said, “ May we hear what this new doctrine is whereof 
thou speakest ?” 

Surrounded by these men of thoughtful philosophic mind— 
men who had deeply pondered the great problem of existence, 
who had earnestly inquired after the “first principles of 
things;” men who had reasoned high of creation, fate, and 
providence; of right and wrong; of conscience, law, and 
retribution; and had formed strong and decided opinions on 
all these questions—he delivered his discourse on the being, the 
providence, the spirituality, and the moral government of 
God. 

This grand theme was suggested by an inscription he had 
observed on one of the altars of the city, which was dedicated 
“To the Unknown God.” “ Ye men of Athens! every thing 
which I behold bears witness to your carefulness in religion. 
For as I passed by and beheld your sacred objects I found an 
altar with this inscription, ‘to the Unknown God;’ whom, 
therefore, ye worship, though ye know him not, [adequately, | 
Him declare I unto you.” Starting from this point, the mani- 
fest carefulness of the Athenians in religion, and accepting 
this inscription as the evidence that they had some presenti- 
ment, some native intuition, some dim conception of the One 
True and Living God, he striyes to lead them to a deeper knowl- 
edge of Him. It is here conceded by the Apostle that the 
Athenians were a religious people. The observations he had 
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made during his short stay in Athens enabled him to bear 
witness that the Athenians were “a God-fearing people,”* and 
he felt that fairness and candor demanded that this trait should 
receive from him an ample recognition and a full acknowl- 
edgment. Accordingly he commences by saying in gentle 
terms, well fitted to conciliate his audience, “ All things which 
I behold bear witness to your carefulness in religion.” _I re- 
cognize you as most devout ; ye appear to me to be a God-fear- 
ing people,t for as I passed by and beheld your sacred objects 
I found an altar with this inscription, ‘To the Unknown God,” 
whom therefore ye worship. 

The assertion that the Athenians were “a religious people ” 
will, to many of our readers, appear a strange and startling 
utterance, which has in it more of novelty than truth. Nay, 
some will be shocked to hear the Apostle Paul described 
as complimenting these Athenians—these pagan worshipers— 
on their “ carefulness in religion.” We have been so long 
accustomed to use the word “ heathen” as an opprobrious 
epithet—expressing, indeed, the utmost extremes of ignorance, 
and barbarism, and cruelty, that it has become difficult for us 
to believe that in a heathen there can be any good. 

From our childhood we have read in our English Bibles, 
“ Ye men of Athens, I perceive in all things ye are too super- 
stitious,” and we can scarcely tolerate another version, even if 
it can be shown that it approaches nearer to the actual lan- 
guage employed by Paul. We must, therefore, ask the patience 
and candor of the reader, while we endeavor to show, on the 
authority of Paul’s words, that the Athenians were a “ religious 
people,” and that all our notions to the contrary are founded 
on prejudice and misapprehension. 

First, then, let us commence even with our English version : 
“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious.” And what now is the meaning of the word 
“superstition?” It is true, we now use it only in an evil 
sense, to express a belief in the agency of invisible, capricious, 
malignant powers, which fills the mind with fear and terror, 
and sees in every unexplained phenomenon of nature an omen, 
or prognostic, of some future evil. But this is not its proper 


* Lange’s Commentary, in loco. ° 
+‘‘'Q¢ before decovd.—so imports. I recognize you as such.”—Lange’s Commentary. 
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and original meaning. Superstition is from the Latin super- 
stitio, which means a superabundance of religion,* an extreme 
exactitude in religious observance. And this is precisely the 
sense in which the corresponding Greek term is used by the 
Apostle Paul. Aevovdaiwovia properly means “ reverence for the 
gods.” “It is used,” says Barnes, “in the classic writers, in a 
good sense, to denote piety towards the gods, or suitable fear 
and reverence for them.” “The word,” says Lechler, “is, with- 
out doubt, to be understood here in a good sense ; although it 
seems to have been intentionally chosen, in order to indicate the 
conception of fear, (deidw,) which predominated in the religion 
of the Apostle’s hearers.” + This reading is sustained by the 
ablest critics and scholars of modern times. Bengel reads the 
sentence, “I perceive that ye are very religious.”t Cudworth 
translates it thus: “ Ye are every way more than ordinarily 
religious.” § Conybeare and Howson read the text as we have 
already given it, “ All things which I behold bear witness to 
your carefulness in religion.” | Lechler reads “ very devout ;” ¥ 
Alford, “carrying your religious reverence very far ;** and 
Albert Barnes, ++ “I perceive ye are greatly devoted to rever- 
ence for religion.” tt Whoever, therefore, will give attention 
to the actual words of the Apostle, and search for their real 
meaning, must be convinced he opens his address by compli- 
menting the Athenians on their being more than ordinarily 
religious. 

Nor are we for a moment to suppose the Apostle is here 
dealing in hollow compliments, or having recourse to a “pious 
fraud.” Such a course would have been altogether out of 
character with Paul, and to suppose him capable of pursuing 
such a course is to do him great injustice. If “to the Jews 
he became as a Jew,” it was because he recognized in Judaism 
the same fundamental truths which underlie the Christian 
system. And if here he seems to become, in any sense, as one 
with “heathenism,” that he might gain the heathen to the 
faith of Christ, it was because he found in heathenism some 
elements of truth akin to Christianity, and a state of feeling 


* Nitzsch, “System of Christ. Doctrine,” p. 33. + Lange’s Commentary, in loco. 
t “ Gnomon of the New Testament.” § Intellectual System, vol. i, 626. 
| “Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” vol. i, 378. J Lange’s Commentary. 

** Greek Test. t+ Notes on Acts. tt Also Clarke’s Comment., én loco. 
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favorable to an inquiry into the truths he had to present. 
He beheld in Athens an altar reared to the God he worshiped, 
and it afforded him some pleasure to find that God was not 
totally forgotten, and his worship totally neglected, by the 
Athenians. The God whom they knew imperfectly, “/Zim,” 
said he, ‘I declare unto you;” I now desire to make him more 
fully known. The worship of “the Unknown God” was a 
recognition of the being of a God whose nature transcends all 
human thought, a God who is ineffable ; who, as Plato said, 
“is hard to be discovered, and having discovered him, to 
make him known to all, impossible.”* It is the confession 
of a want of knowledge, the expression of a desire to know, 
the acknowledgment of the duty of worshiping him. Under- 
lying all the forms of idol-worship the eye of Paul recognized 
an influential Theism. Deep down in the pagan heart he dis- 
covered a “feeling after God”--a yearning for a deeper 
knowledge of the “ unknown,” the invisible, the incompre- 
hensible, which he could not despise or disregard. The mys- 
terious sentiments of fear, of reverence, of conscious dependence 
on a supernatural power and presence overshadowing man, 
which were expressed in the symbolism of the “sacred ob- 
jects” which Paul saw every-where in Athens, commanded 
his respect. And he alludes to their “devotions,” not in the 
language of reproach or censure, but as furnishing to his own 
mind the evidence of the strength of their religious instincts, 
and the proof of the existence in their hearts of that natwe 
apprehension of the supernatural, the divine, which dwells 
alike in all human souls. 

The case of the Athenians has, therefore, a peculiar interest 
to every thoughtful mind. It confirms the belief that religion 
is a necessity to every human mind, a want of every human 
heart.t Without religion, the nature of man can never be 
properly developed ; the noblest part of man—the divine, the 
spiritual element which dwells in man, as “the offspring of 
God ”—must remain utterly dwarfed. The spirit, the personal 
being, the rational nature, is religious, and Atheism is the vain 


* Timeus, ¢c, ix. 
+ The indispensable necessity for a religion of some kind to satisfy the emotional 
nature of man is tacitly confessed by the Atheist Comte in the publication of 
his ‘‘ Catechism of Positive Religion.” 
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and the wicked attempt to be something less than man. If 
the spiritual nature of man has its normal and healthy develop- 
ment, he must become a worshiper. This is attested by the 
universal history of man. We look down the long-drawn 
aisles of antiquity, and every-where we behold the smoking 
altar, the ascending incense, the prostrate form, the attitude 
of devotion. Athens, with her four thousand deities— Rome, 
with her crowded Pantheon of gods—Egypt, with her degrading 
superstitions—Hindostan, with her horrid and revolting rites— 
all attest that the religious principle is deeply seated in the 
natureof man. And we are sure religion can never be robbed 
of her supremacy, she can never be dethroned in the hearts of 
men. It were easier to satisfy the cravings of hunger by 
logical syllogisms, than to satisfy the yearnings of the human 
heart without religion. The attempt of Xerxes to bind the 
rushing floods of the Hellespont in chains was not more futile 
nor more impotent than the attempt of skepticism to repress 
the universal tendency to worship, so peculiar and so natural 
to man in every age and clime. 

The unwillingness of many to recognize a religious element 
in the Athenian mind is further accounted for by their mis- 
conception of the meaning of the word “religion.” We are 
all too much accustomed to regard religion as a mere system 
of dogmatic teaching. We use the terms “ Christian religion,” 
“ Jewish religion,” ‘“ Mohammedan religion,” as comprehend- 
ing simply the characteristic doctrines by which each is distin- 
guished ; whereas religion is a mode of thought, and feeling, 
and action, determined by the consciousness of our relation to 
and our dependence upon God. It does not appropriate to 
itself any specific department of our mental powers and sus- 
ceptibilities, but it conditions the entire functions and circle 
of our spiritual life. It is not simply a mode of conceiving 
God in thought, nor simply a mode of venerating God in the 
affections, nor yet simply a mode of worshiping God in out- 
ward and formal acts, but it comprehends the whole. Religion 
(religere, respect, awe, reverence) regulates our thoughts, feel- 
ings, and acts toward God. “It is a reference and a relation- 
ship of our finite consciousness to the Creator and Sustainer 
and Governor of the universe.” It is such a consciousness of 
the Divine as shall awaken in the heart of man the sentiments 
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of reverence, fear, and gratitude toward God; such a sense of 
dependence as shall prompt man to pray, and lead him to per- 
form external acts of worship. 

Religion does not, therefore, consist exclusively in knowl- 
edge, however correct; and yet it must be preceded and 
accompanied by some intuitive cognition of a Supreme Being, 
and some conception of him as a free moral Personality. But 
the religious sentiments which belong rather to the heart than 
to the understanding of man—the consciousness of dependence, 
the sense of obligation, the feeling of reverence, the instinct to 
pray, the appetency to worship—these may all exist and be 
largely developed in a human mind even when, as in the case 
of the Athenians, there is a very imperfect knowledge of the 
real character of God. 

Regarding this, then, as the generic conception of religion, 
namely, that it 1s a mode of thought and feeling and action 
determined by our consciousness of dependence on a Supreme 
Being, we claim that the Apostle was perfectly right in com- 
plimenting the Athenians on their “more than ordinary relig- 
iousness,” for, 

1. They had, in some degree at least, that faith in the being 
and providence of God which precedes and accompanies all 
religion. 

They had erected an altar to the unseen, the unsearchable, 
the incomprehensible, the unknown God. And this “ un- 
known God” whom the Athenians “ worshiped ” was the true 
God, the God whom Paul worshiped, and whom he desired 
more fully to reveal to them; “Aim declare I unto you.” 
The Athenians had, therefore, some knowledge of the true 
God, some dim recognition, at least, of his being, and some 
conception, however imperfect, of his character. The Deity 
to whom the Athenians reared this altar is called “the un- 
known God,” because he is unseen by all human eyes and in- 
comprehensible to human thought. There is a sense in which 
to Paul, as well as to the Athenians—to the Christian as well 
as to the pagan—to the philosopher as well as to the peasant— 
God is “the unknown,” and’in which he must for ever remain 
the incomprehensible. This has been confessed by all thought- 
ful minds in every age. It was confessed by Plato. To his 
mind God is “the ineffable,” the unspeakable. Zophar, the 
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friend of Job, asks, “ Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection? This knowl- 
edge is “ high as heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than hell ; 
what canst thou know?” Does not Wesley teach us to sing, 


Hail, Father, whose creating call 
Unnumbered worlds attend ; 

Jehovah, comprehending all, 
Whom none can comprehend. 


To his mind, as well as to the mind of the Athenian, God 
was “the great unseen, unknown.” “ Beyond the universe and 
man,” says Cousin, “there remains in God something un- 
known, impenetrable, incomprehensible. Hence, in the im- 
measurable spaces of the universe, and beneath all the pro- 
fundities of the human soul, God escapes us in this inexhausti- 
ble infinitude, whence he is able to draw without limit new 
worlds, new beings, new manifestations. God is therefore to 
us éncomprehensible.” * And without making ourselves in the 
least responsible for Hamilton’s “negative” doctrine of the 
Infinite, or even responsible for the full import of his words, 
we may quote his remarkable utterances on this subject : “ The 
Divinity is in part concealed and in part revealed. He is at 
once known and unknown. But the last and highest conse- 
cration of all true religion must be an altar ‘to the unknown 
God.’ In this consummation nature and religion, Paganism 
and Christianity, are at one.” + 

When, therefore, the Apostle affirms that while the Athenians 
worshiped the God whom he proclaimed they “ knew him not,” 
we cannot understand him as saying they were destitute of 
all faith in the being of God, and of all ideas of his real char- 
acter. Because for him to have asserted they had no knowl- 
edge of God would not only have been contrary to all the facts 
of the case, but also an utter contradiction of all his settled 
convictions and his recorded opinions. There is not in modern 
times a more earnest assertor of the doctrine that the human 
mind has an intuitive cognition of God, and that the external 
world reveals God to man. There is a passage in his letter to 
the Romans which is justly entitled to stand at the head of all 
discourses on “natural theology.” Rom. i, 19-21. Speaking of 


° Lectures, vol. i, p. 104. + “Discussions on Philosophy,” p. 23. 
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the heathen world, who had not been favored, as the Jews, 
with a verbal revelation, he says, “That which may be 
known of God is manifest én them,” that is, in the con- 
stitution and laws of their spiritual nature, “for God hath 
showed it unto them” in the voice of reason and of con- 
science, so that in the instincts of our hearts, in the elements 
of our moral nature, in the ideas and laws of our reason, we 
are taught the being of a God. These are the subjective 
teachings of the human soul. 

Not only is the being of God revealed to man in the consti- 
tution and laws of his rational and moral nature, but God is 
also manifested to us objectively in the realm of things around 
us; therefore Paul adds, “The invisible things of him, even 
his eternal power and Godhead, from the creation are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made.” The 
world of sense, therefore, discloses the being and perfections of 
God. The invisible attributes of God are made apparent by 
the things that are visible. Forth out of nature, as the prod- 
uct of the Divine Mind, the supernatural shines. The forces, 
laws, and harmonies of the universe are indices of the pres- 
ence of a presiding and informing Intelligence. The creation 
itself is an example of God’s coming forth out of the mys- 
terious depths of his own eternal and invisible being, and 
making himself apparent to man. There, on the pages of the 
volume of nature, we may read, in the marvelous language of 
symbol, the grand conceptions, the glorious thoughts, the 
ideals of beauty, which dwell in the uncreated Mind. These 
two sources of knowledge, the subjective teachings of God in 
the human soul, and the objective manifestations of God in 
the visible universe harmonize, and, together, fill up the com- 
plement of our natural idea of God. They are two hemispheres 
of thought, which together form one full-orbed fountain of 
light, and ought, never to be separated in our philosophy. 
And, inasmuch as this divine light shines on all human minds, 
and these works of God are seen by all human eyes, the Apostle 
argues that the heathen world “is without excuse, because 
knowing God (yvévrec Tov Oe6v) they did not glorify him as God, 
neither were thankful; but in their reasonings they went astray 
after vanities, and their hearts, being void of wisdom, were 
filled with darkness. Oalling themselves wise, they were 
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turned into fools, and changed the glory of the imperishable 
God for idols graven in the likeness of perishable man, or of 
birds, and beasts, and creeping things, ... and they bartered 
the truth of God for lies, and reverenced and worshiped the 
things made rather than the Maker, who is blessed for ever. 
Amen.” * 

The brief and elliptical report of Paul’s address on Mars’ 
Hill must therefore, in all fairness, be interpreted in the light 
of his more carefully elaborated statements in the Epistle to 
the Romans. And when Paul intimates that the Athenians 
“knew not God,” we cannot understand him as saying they 
had no knowledge, but that their knowledge was imperfect. 
They did not know God as Creator, Father, and Ruler; above 
all, they did not know him as a pardoning God, and a sancti- 
fying Spirit. They had not that knowledge of God which 
purifies the heart, and changes the character, and gives its 
possessor eternal life. 

The Apostle clearly and unequivocally recognizes this truth, 
that the idea of God is connatural to the human mind ; that 
in fact there is not to be found a race of men upon the face 
of the globe utterly destitute of some idea of a Supreme 
Being. Wherever human reason has had its normal and 
healthful development it has spontaneously and necessarily led 
the human mind to the recognition of a God. The Athe- 
nians were no exception to this general law. They believed in 
the existence of one supreme and eternal Mind, invisible, in- 
comprehensible, ineffable—“ the unknown God.” 

2. The Athenians had also that consciousness of dependence 
upon God which is the foundation of all the primary religious 
emotions. 

When the Apostle affirmed that “in God we live, and move, 
and have our being,” he uttered the sentiments of many, if 
not all, of his hearers, and in support of that affirmation he 
could quote the words of their own poets, “ for we are also his 
offspring ;” + and as his offspring we have a derived and a 


* Rom. i, 21-25. Conybeare and Howson’s translation. 
+ ‘“ Jove’s presence fills all space, upholds this ball ; 


All need his aid; his power sustains us all, 
For we his offspring are.” —Aratus: ‘The Phenomena,” Book V, 5. 


Aratus was a poet of Cilicia, Paul’s native province. He flourished B. 0. 277. 
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dependent being. Indeed, this consciousness of dependence is 
analogous to the feeling which is awakened in the heart of a 
child when its parent is first manifested to its opening mind as 
the giver of those things which it immediately needs, as its , 
continual protector, and as the preserver of its life. The f 
moment a man becomes conscious of his own personality, 
that moment he becomes conscious of some relation to an- i 
other personality, to which he is subject, and on which he j 
depends.* i: 

A little reflection will convince us that this is the necessary oy 
order in which human consciousness is developed. 

There are at least two fundamental and radical tendencies 
in human personality, namely, to know and to act. If we af 
would conceive of them as they exist in the innermost sphere is 
of self-hood, we must distinguish the first as se/f-consciousness, i 
and the second as self-determination. These are unquestion- 
ably the two factors of human personality. a 
If we consider the first of these factors more closely, we “4 


























“Great and divine Father, whose names are many, 
But who art one and the same unchangeable, almighty power; ’ 
O thou supreme Author of nature! a 
That governest by a single unerring law! ' 

Hail King! i 
For mou art able to enforce obedience from all frail mortals, 
Because we are all thine offspring, he 
The image and the echo only of thy eternal voice.’’ 4 
Cleanthes: “ Hymn to Jupiter.” 












Cleanthes was the pupil of Zeno, and his successor as chief of the Stoic phi- 
losophers. 









*‘« As soon as a man becomes conscious of himself, as soon as he perceives him- 






self as distinct from other persons and things, he at the same moment becomes 4 
conscious of a higher Self, a higher power, without which he feels that neither he iv 
nor any thing else would have any life or reality. We are so fashioned that as b 
soon as we awake we feel on all sides our dependence on something else; and all if 
nations join in some way or another in the words of the Psalmist, ‘It is He that id 





made us, not we ourselves.’ This is the first sense of the Godhead, the sensus nu- 
minis, as it has well been called; for it is a sensus, an immediate perception, not 
the result of reasoning or generalization, but an intuition as irresistible as the im- ‘ 
pressions of our senses. ... This sensus nwminis, or, as we may call it in more 4 
homely language, faith, is the source of all religion; it is that without which no ¢ 
religion, whether true or false, is possible.".—Max Miller: “Science of Lan- “ 


guage,” Second Series, p. 455, 
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shall discover that self-consciousness exists under limitations 
and conditions. Man cannot become clearly conscious of 
self without distinguishing himself from the outer world of 
sensation, nor without distinguishing self and the world from 
another being upon whom they depend as the ultimate sub- 
stance and cause. Mere sensws communis is not consciousness. 
Common feeling is unquestionably found among the lowest 
forms of animal life, the protozoa, but it can never rise to a 
clear consciousness of personality until it can distinguish itself 
from sensation, and acquire a presentiment of a divine power, 
on which self and the outer world depend. The Zo does not 
exist for itself, cannot perceive itself, but by distinguishing 
itself from the ceaseless flow and change of sensation, and by 
this act of distinguishing, the Zyo takes place in consciousness. 
And the “go cannot perceive itself, nor cognize sensation as 
a state or affection of the Hyo except by the intervention of 
the reason, which supplies the two great fundamental laws of 
causality and substance. The facts of consciousness thus com- 
prehend three elements—self, nature, and God. The deter- 
minate being, the yo, is never an absolutely independent 
being, but is always in some way or other codetermined by 
another ; it cannot, therefore, be an absolutely original and 
independent, but must in some way or another be a derived 
and conditioned existence. 

Now that which iimits and conditions human self-conscious- 
ness cannot be mere nature, because nature cannot give what 
it does not possess ; it cannot produce what is toto genere dif- 
ferent from itself. Self-consciousness cannot arise out of un- 
consciousness. This new beginning is beyond the power of 
nature. Personal power, the creative principle of all new 
beginnings, is alone adequate to its production. If, then, self- 
consciousness exists in man it necessarily presupposes an abso- 
lutely original, therefore unconditioned, self-consciousness. 
Human self-consciousness, in its temporal actualization, of 
course presupposes a nature-basis upon which it elevates itself; 
but it is only possible on the ground that an eternal self-con- 
scious Mind ordained and rules over all the processes of nature, 
and implants the divine spark of the personal spirit with the 
corporeal frame, to realize itself in the light-flame of human 
self-consciousness. The original light of the divine self-con- 
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sciousness is eternally and absolutely first and before all. 
“ Thus in the depths of our own self-consciousness, as its con- 
cealed background, the God-consciousness reveals itself to us. 
This descent into our inmost being is at the same time an 
ascent to God. Every deep reflection on ourselves breaks 
through the mere crust of world-consciousness, which separates 
us from the inmost truth of our existence, and leads us up to 
Him in whom we live and move and are.” * 

Self-determination, equally with self-consciousness, exists in 
us under manifold dimitations. Self-determination is limited 
by physical, corporeal, and mental conditions, so that there is 
“an impassable boundary line drawn around the area of voli- 
tional freedom.” But the most fundamental and original 
limitation is that of duty. The self-determining power of 
man is not only circumscribed by necessary conditions, but 
also by the moral law in the consciousness of man. Self-de- 
termination alone does not suffice for the full conception of 
responsible freedom; it only becomes properly w7// by its 
being an intelligent and conscious determination ; that is, the 
rational subject is able previously to recognize “the right,” 
and present before his mind that which he ought to do, that 
which he is morally bound to realize and actualize by his own 
self-determination and choice. Accordingly we find in our 
inmost being a sense of obligation to obey the moral law as 
revealed in the conscience. As we cannot become conscious 
of self without also becoming conscious of God, so we cannot 
become properly conscious of self-determination until we have 
recognized in the conscience a law for the movements of the 
will. 

Now this moral law, as revealed in the conscience, is not a 
mere autonomy—a simple subjective law having no relation to 
a personal lawgiver out of and above man. Every admonition 
of conscience directly excites the consciousness of a God to 
whom man is accountable. The universal consciousness of our 
race, as revealed in history, has always associated the phe- 
nomena of conscience with the idga of a personal Power above 
man, to whom he is subject and upon whom he depends. In 
every age, the voice of conscience has been regarded as the 
voice of God, so that when it has filled man with guilty appre- 


* Miiller, “Christian Doctrine of Sin,”’ vol. i, p. 81. 
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hensions he has had recourse to sacrifices, and penances, and 
prayers to expiate his wrath. 

It is clear, then, that if man has duties there must be a self- 
conscious Will by whom these duties are imposed, for only a 
real will can be legislative. If man has a sense of obligation, 
there must be a supreme authority by which he is obliged. If 
he is responsible, there must be a being to whom he is account- 
able.* It cannot be said that he is accountable to himself, for 
by that supposition the idea of duty is obliterated, and “right” 
becomes identical with mere interest or pleasure. It cannot 
be said that he is simply responsible to society—to mere con- 
ventions of human opinions and human governments—for then 
“might” becomes a mere creature of human legislation, and 
“justice” is nothing but the arbitrary will of the strong who 
tyrannize over the weak. Might constitutes right. Against 
such hypotheses the human mind, however, instinctively revolts. 
Mankind feel, universally, that there is an authority beyond all 
human governments, and a higher law above all human laws, 
from whence all their powers are derived. That higher law is 
the Law of God, that supreme authority is the God of Justice. 
To this eternally just God, innocence, under oppression and 
wrong, has made its proud appeal, like that of Prometheus to 
the elements, to the witnessing clouds, to coming ages, and 
has been sustained and comforted. And to that higher law 
the weak have confidently appealed against the unrighteous 
enactments of the strong, and have finally conquered. The 
last and inmost ground of all obligation is thus the conscious 
relation of the moral creature to God. The sense of absolute 
dependence upon a Supreme Being compels man, even while 
conscious of subjective freedom, to recognize at the same time 
his obligation to determine himself in harmony with the will 
of Him “in whom we live, and move, and are.” 

This feeling of dependence, and this consequent sense of obli- 
gation, lie at the very foundation of all religion. They lead 
the mind toward God, and anchor it in the Divine. They 
prompt man to pray, and inspire him with an instinctive con- 
fidence in the efficacy of prayer. So that prayer is natural to 
man, and necessary to man. Never yet has the traveler found 


* “The thought of God will wake up a terrible monitor whose name is Judge.” — 
Kant. 
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a people on earth without prayer. Races of men have been 
found without houses, without raiment, without arts and sci- 
ences, but never without prayer any more than without speech. 
Plutarch wrote, eighteen centuries ago, “If you go through all 
the world, you may find cities without walls, without letters, 
without rulers, without money, without theaters, but never 
without temples and gods, or without prayers, oaths, prophe- 
cies, and sacrifices, used to obtain blessings and benefits, or to 
avert curses and calamities.* The naturalness of prayer is ad- 
mitted even by the modern unbeliever. Gerrit Smith says, 
“Let us who believe that the religion of reason calls for the 
religion of nature, remember that the flow of prayer is just as 
natural as the flow of water; the prayerless man has become 
an unnatural man.”+ Is man in sorrow or in danger, his most 
natural and spontaneous refuge is in prayer. The suffering, 
bewildered, terror-stricken soul turns toward God. “ Nature 
in an agony is no atheist; the soul that knows not where to fly, 
flies to God.” And in the hour of deliverance and joy, a feel- 
ing of gratitude pervades the soul—and gratitude, too, not to 
some blind nature-force, to some unconscious and impersonal 
power, but gratitude to God. The soul’s natural and appro- 
priate language in the hour of deliverance is thanksgiving and 
praise. 

This universal tendency to recognize a superior Power upon 
whom we are dependent, and by whose hand our well-being 
and our destinies are absolutely controlled, has revealed itself 
even amid the most complicated forms of polytheistic worship. 
Amid the even and undisturbed flow of every-day life they 
might be satisfied with the worship of subordinate deities, but 
in the midst of sudden and unexpected calamities, and of ter- 
rible catastrophes, then they cried to the Supreme God.t 
* When alarmed by an earthquake,” says Aulus Gellius, “ the 
ancient Romans were accustomed to pray, not to some one 
of the gods individually, but to God in general, as to the 
Unknown.” § 


* “ Against Kalotes,” c. xxxi. + “Religion of Reason.” 

t “At critical moments, when the deepest feelings of the human heart are stirred, 
the old Greeks and Romans seem suddenly to have dropped all mythological ideas, 
and to have fallen back on the universal language of true religion.”—-Max Miller, 
‘Science of Language,” p. 436. 

§ Tholuck, “ Nature and Influence of Heathenism,” p. 23. 

Fourtu Serres, Vout. XXI.—12 
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“ Thus also Minutius Felix says, ‘When they stretch out their 
hands to heaven they mention only God; and these forms of 
speech, He is great, and God 7s true, and If God grant, (which 
are the natural language of the vulgar,) are a plain confession 
of the truth of Christianity.’ And also Lactantius testifies, 
‘When they swear, and when they wish, and when they give 
thanks, they name not many gods, but God only; the truth, 
by a secret force of nature, thus breaking forth from them 
whether they will or no;’ and again he says, ‘They fly to 
God; aid is desired of God; they pray that God would help 
them ; and when one is reduced to extreme necessity, be begs 
for God’s sake, and by his divine power alone implores the_ 
mercy of men.’”* The account which is given by Diogenes 
Laertius + of the erection of altars bearing the inscription “ to 
the unknown God,” clearly shows that they had their origin 
in this general sentiment of dependence on a higher Power. 
“The Athenians being afflicted with pestilence invited Epi- 
menides to lustrate their city. The method adopted by him 
was to carry several sheep to the Areopagus, whence they were 
lett to wander as they pleased, under the observation of per- 
sons sent to attend them. As each sheep lay down it was sac- 
rificed to the propitious God. By this ceremony it is said the 
city was relieved; but as it was still unknown what deity was 
propitious, an altar was erected to the unknown God on every 
spot where a sheep had been sacrificed.” + 

“The unknown God” was their deliverer from the plague. 
And the erection of an altar to him was a confession of their 
absolute dependence upon him, of their obligation to worship 
him, as well as of their need of a deeper knowledge of him. 
The gods who were known and named were not able to deliver 
them in times of calamity, and they were compelled to look 
beyond the existing forms of Grecian mythology for relief. 
Beyond all the gods of the Olympus there was “ one God over 
all,” the Father of gods and men, the Creator of all the sub- 
ordinate local deities, upon whom even these created gods 
were dependent, upon whom man was absolutely dependent, 
and therefore in times of deepest need, of severest suffering, of 

* Cudworth, vol. i, p. 300. + “Lives of Philosophers,” Book I, Epimenides. 

¢ See Townsend’s “Chronological Arrangement of New Testament,” note 19, 
part xii; Doddridge’s ‘‘ Exposition;” and Barnes’s “ Notes on Acts.” 
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extremest peril, then they cried to the living, supreme, eternal 
God. * 

3. The Athenians developed in a high degree those religious 
emotions which always accompany the consciousness of depend- 
ence on a Supreme Being. 

The first emotional element of all religion is fear. This is 
unquestionably true whether religion be considered from a 
Christian or a heathen stand-point. “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” Associated with, perhaps preced- 
ing, all definite ideas of God, there exists in the human mind 
certain feelings of awe, and reverence, and fear which arise 
spontaneously in presence of the vastness, and grandeur, and 
magnificence of the universe, and of the power and glory of 
which the created universe is but the symbol and shadow. 
There is the felt apprehension that, beyond and back of the 
visible and the tangible, there is a personal, living Power, which 
is the foundation of all, and which fashions all, and fills all 
with its light and life; that ‘the universe is the living vesture 
in which the Invisible has robed his mysterious loveliness.” 
There is the feeling of an overshadowing Presence which “ com- 
passeth man behind and before, and lays its hand upon him.” 

Men may contemplate nature from different points of view. 
Some may be impressed with one aspect of nature, some with 
another. But none will fail to recognize a mysterious pres- 
ence and invisible power beneath all the fleeting and changeful 
phenomena of the universe. “ And sometimes there are mo- 
ments of tenderness, of sorrow, and of vague mystery which 
bring the feeling of the Infinite Presence close to the human 
heart.” + 

Now we hold that this feeling and sentiment of the Divine 
—the supernatural—exists in every mind. It may be, it un- 


doubtedly is, somewhat modified in its manifestations by the 


* “The men and women of the Iliad and Odyssey are habitually religious. The 
language of religion is often on their tongues, as it is ever on the lips of every 
body in the East at this day. The thought of the gods, and of their providence and 
government of the world, is a familiar thought They seem to have an abiding 
conviction of their dependence on the gods. The results of all actions depend on 
the will of the gods; it lies on their knees (Oecv év yobvaor xeiras, Od., i, 267) is the 
often repeated and significant expression of their feeling of dependence.’’—Tyler, 
“Theology of Greek Poets,” p. 165. 

+ Robertson. 
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circumstances in which men are placed, and the degree of 
culture they have enjoyed. The African Fetischist, in his moral 
and intellectual debasement, conceives a supernatural power 
enshrined in every object of nature. The rude Fijian regards 
with dread, and even terror, the Being who darts the lightnings 
and wields the thunderbolts. The Indian “ sees God in clouds 
and hears him in the wind.” The Scottish “herdsman” on 
the lonely mountain-top “feels the presence and the power 
of greatness,” and ‘in its fixed and steady lineaments he sees 
an ebbing and a flowing mind.” The philosopher * lifts his 
eyes to “the starry heavens ” in all the depth of their concave, 
and with all their constellations of glory moving on in solemn 
grandeur, and, to his mind, these immeasurable regions seem 
“filled with the splendors of the Deity, and crowded with the 
monuments of his power;” or he turns his eye to “ the Moral 
Law within,” and he hears the voice of an intelligent and a 
righteous God. In all these cases we have a revelation of the 
sentiment of the Divine, which dwells alike in all human 
minds. In the Athenians this sentiment was developed in a 
high degree. The serene heaven which Greece enjoyed, and 
which was the best-loved roof of its inhabitants, the brilliant 
sun, the mountain scenery of unsurpassed grandeur, the deep 
blue sea, an image of the infinite, these poured all their full- 
ness on the Athenian mind, and furnished the most favorable 
conditions for the development of the religious sentiments. 
The people of Athens spent most of their time in the open air 
in communion with nature, and in the cheerful and temperate 
enjoyment of existence. To recognize the Deity in the living 
powers of nature, and especially in man, as the highest sensible 
manifestation of the Divine, was the peculiar prerogative of 
the Grecian mind. And here in Athens, art also vied with 
nature to deepen the religious sentiments. It raised the mind 
to ideal conceptions of a beauty and a sublimity which tran- 
scended all mere nature-forms, and by images of supernatural 
grandeur and loveliness presented to the Athenians symbolic 
representations of the separate attributes and operations of the 
invisible God, The plastic art of Greece was designed to ex- 
press religious ideas, and was consecrated by religious feeling. 
Thus the facts of the case are strikingly in harmony with the 


* Kant in “ Critique of Practical Reason.”’ 
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words of the Apostle: “ All things which I behold bear witness 
to your carefulness in religion,” your “reverence for the 
Deity,” your “fear of God.” * “The sacred objects” in 
Athens, and especially “the altar to the unknown God,” were 
all regarded by Paul as evidences of their instinctive faith in 
the invisible, the supernatural, the divine. 

Along with this sentiment of the Divine there is also associ- 
ated, in all human minds, an dnstinctive yearning after the 
luviaible ; not a mere feeling of curiosity to pierce the mystery 
of being wid of life, but what Paul designates “a feeling after 
God,” which prompts man to seek after.a deeper knowl ledge, 
and a more immediate consciousness. To attain this deeper 
knowledge, this more conscious realization of the being and 
the presence of God, has been the effort of all philosophy and 
all religion in all ages. The Hindoo Yogis proposes to with- 
draw into his inmost self, and by a complete suspension of all 
his active powers to become absorbed and swallowed up in the 
Infinite. + Plato and his followers sought by an immediate ab- 
straction to apprehend “the unchangeable and permanent Being,” 
and, by a loving contemplation, to become “ assimilated to the 
Deity,” and in this way to attain the immediate consciousness 
of God. The Neo-Platonic mystic sought by asceticism and 
self-mortification to prepare himself for divine communings. He 
would contemplate the divine perfections in himself; and in an 
ecstatic state, wherein all individuality vanishes, he would realize 
a union, or identity, with the Divine Essence.t While the 
universal Church of God, indeed, has in her purest days always 
taught that man may, by inward purity and a believing love, be 
rendered capable of spiritually apprehending, and consciously 
feeling, the presence of God. Some may be disposed to pro- 
nounce this as all mere mysticism. We answer, The living 
internal energy of religion is always mystical, it is grounded 
in feeling—a “ sensus numinis” common to humanity. It is 
the mysterious sentiment of the Divine; it is the prolepsis of 
the human spirit reaching out toward the Infinite; the living 

* See Parkhurst’s Lexicon, under Aecoidaiuovia, which Suidas explains by 
evAaBera TEpi TO Oeiov—reverence for the Divin?, and Hesychius by ¢ofobéia—fear 
of God. Also, Josephus, Antiq., Book X, c. 3, § 2: “ Manasseh, after his repentance 
and reformation, strove to behave himself (77 devowdaimovia ypiofat) in the most 


religious manner toward God.” Also see, A. Clarke on Acts xvii. 
+ Vaughan’s “ Hours with the Mystics,” vol. i, p. 44. t¢ Ibid., vol. i, p. 65. 
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susceptibility of our spiritual nature stretching after the powers 
and influences of the higher world. “It is upon this inner in- 
stinct of the supernatural that all religion rests. I do not say 
every religious idea, but whatever is positive, practical, power- 
ful, durable, and popular. Every-where, in all climates, in all 
epochs of history, and in all degrees of civilization, man is 
animated by the sentiment—I would rather say, the presenti- 
ment—that the world in which he lives, the order of things in 
the midst of which he moves, the facts which regularly and 
constantly succeed each other, are not all. In vain he daily 
makes discoveries and conquests in this vast universe ; in vain 
he observes and learnedly verifies the general laws which 
govern it; Ais thought is not inclosed in the world surrendered 
to his science; the spectacle of it does not suffice his soul, it 
is raised beyond it; it searches after and catches glimpses of 
something beyond it; it aspires higher both for the universe 
and itself; it aims at another destiny, another master. 


“ ‘Par dela tous ces cieux le Dieu des cieux réside.’’’ * 


So Voltaire has said, and the God who is beyond the skies is 
not nature personified, but a supernatural Personality. It is 
to this highest Personality that all religions address them- 
selves. It is to bring man into communion with Him that 
they exist.”+ 

4. The Athenians had that deep consciousness of sin and 
guilt, and of consequent liability to punishment, which confesses 
the need of expiation by piacular sacrifices. 

Every man feels himself to be an accountable being, and he 
is conscious that in wrong doing he is deserving of blame and 
of punishment. Deep within the soul of the transgressor is the 
consciousness that he is a guilty man, and he is haunted with 
the perpetual apprehension of a retribution which, like the 
specter of evil omen, crosses his every path, and meets him at 
every turn. 

“Tis guilt alone, 
Like brain-sick frenzy in its feverish mode, 


Fills the light air with visionary terrors, 
And shapeless forms of fear.” 





* “ Beyond all these heavens the God of the heavens resides.” 
+ Guizot, “ L’Eglise et le Societé Chretiennes ” en 1861. 
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Man does not possess this consciousness of guilt so much as 
it holds possession of him. It pursues the fugitive from justice, 
and it lays hold on the man who has resisted or escaped the 
hand of the executioner. The sense of guilt is a power over 
and above man; a power so wonderful that it often compels the 
most reckless criminal to deliver himself up, with the confession 
of his deed, to the sword of justice, when a falsehood would 
have easily protected him. Man is only able by persevering, 
ever-repeated efforts at self-induration, against the remon- 
strances of conscience, to withdraw himself from its power. 
His success is, however, but very partial; for sometimes, in the 
moments of his greatest security, the reproaches of conscience 
break in upon him like a flood, and sweep away all his refuge 
of lies. ‘The evil conscience is the divine bond which binds 
the created spirit, even in deep apostasy, to its Original. In 
the consciousness of guilt there is revealed the essential relation 
of our spirit to God, although misunderstood by man until he 
has something higher than his evil conscience. The trouble 
and anguish which the remonstrances of this consciousness 
excite—the inward unrest which sometimes seizes the slave of 
sin—are proofs that he has not quite broken away from God.” * 

In Grecian mythology there was a very distinct recognition 
of the power of conscience, and a reference of its authority to 
the Divinity, together with the idea of retribution. Nemesis 
was regarded as the impersonation of the upbraidings of con- 
science, of the natural dread of punishment that springs up in 
the human heart after the commission of sin. And as the 
feeling of remorse may be considered as the consequence of the 
displeasure and vengeance of an offended God, Nemesis came 
to be regarded as the goddess of retribution, relentlessly pur- 
suing the guilty until she has driven them into irretrievable 
woe and ruin. The Erinnyes or Eumenides are the deities 
whose business it is to punish, in hades, the crimes committed 
upon earth. When an aggravated crime has excited their dis- 
pleasure they manifest their greatest power in the disquietude 
of conscience. 

Along with this deep consciousness of guilt, and this fear of 
retribution which haunts the guilty mind, there has also rested 
upon the heart of universal humanity a deep and abiding con- 

* Miller, “Christian Doctrine of Sin,” vol. i, pp. 225, 226. 
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viction that something must be done to expiate the guilt of sin— 
some restitution must be made, some suffering must be endured,* 
some sacrifice offered to atone for past misdeeds. Hence it is that 
men in all ages have had recourse to penances and prayers, to 
self-inflicted tortures and costly sacrifices to appease a righteous 
anger which their sins had excited, and avert an impending 
punishment. That sacrifice to atone for sin has prevailed 
universally—that it has been practiced “ semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus,” always, in all places, and by all men—will not be 
denied by the candid and competent inquirer. The evidence 
which has been collected from ancient history by Grotius and 
Magee, and the additional evidence from contemporaneous 
history, which is being now furnished by the researches of 
ethnologists and Christian missionaries, is conclusive. No in- 
telligent man can doubt the fact. Sacrificial offerings have 
prevailed in every nation and in every age. ‘“ Almost the en- 
tire worship of the pagan nations consisted in rites of depreca- 
tion. Fear of the Divine displeasure seems to have been the 
leading feature of their religious impressions; and in the 
diversity, the costliness, the cruelty of their sacrifices they 
sought to appease gods to whose wrath they felt themselves 
exposed, from a consciousness of sin, unrelieved by any in- 
formation as to the means of escaping its effects.” + 

It must be known to every one at all acquainted with Greek 
mythology that the idea of eapiation—atonement—was a funda- 
mental idea of their religion. Independent of any historical 
research, a very slight glance at the Greek and Roman classics, 
especially the poets, who were the theologians of that age, can 
leave little doubt upon this head.{ Their language every- 


* “Punishment is the penalty due to sin; or, to use the favorite expression of 
Homer, not unusual in the Scriptures also, it is the payment of a debt incurred by 
sin. When he is punished, the criminal is said to pay off or pay back (azoriveww) 
his crimes ; in other words, to expiate, or atone for them. (Iliad, iv, 161, 162.) 

““oiy Te peyddw aréticav 
obv odjow Kedadjor yuvaki Te Kai Tekéecoy.’ 


that is, they shall pay off, pay back, atone, etc., for their treachery with a great 
price, with their lives, and their wives and children.”—Tyler, “Theology of Greek 
Poets,” p. 194. 

+ Magee, “On the Atonement,” No. 5, p. 30. 

¢ In Homer the doctrine is expressly taught that the gods may, and sometimes 
do, remit the penalty, when duly propitiated by prayers and sacrifices accompanied 
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where announces the notion of propitiation, and, particularly 
the Latin, furnishes the terms which are still employed in the- 
ology. We need only mention the words iAaopoc, lado- 
kowat, AbTpov, teplpnpa, as examples from the Greek, 
and placare, propitiare, expiare, piaculum, from the Latin. 
All these indicate that the notion of expiation was interwoven 
into the very modes of thought and framework of the language 
of the ancient Greeks. 

We do not deem it needful to discuss at length the question 
which has been so earnestly debated among theologians, as to 
whether the idea of expiation be a primitive and necessary 
idea of the human mind, or whether the practice of piacular 
sacrifices came into the postdiluvian world with Noah, as a posi- 
tive institution of a primitive religion then first directly insti- 
tuted by God. On either hypothesis the practice of expiatory 
rites derives its authority from God; in the latter case, by an 
outward and verbal revelation, in the former by an inward and 
intuitive revelation. 

This much, however, must be conceded on all hands, that 
there are certain fundamental intuitions, universal and neces- 
sary, which underlie the almost universal practice of expiatory 
sacrifice, namely, the universal consciousness of guilt, and the 
universal conviction that something must be done to expiate 
guilt, to compensate for wrong, and to atone for past misdeeds. 
But how that expiation can be effected, how that atonement 
can be made, is a question which reason does not seem com- 
petent to answer. That personal sin can be atoned for by 
vicarious suffering, that national guilt can be expiated and 


by suitable reparations. (“‘ Iliad,” ix, 497, sqq.) “ We have a practical illustration 
of this doctrine in the first book of the Iliad, where Apollo averts the pestilence 
from the army, when the daughter of his priest is returned without ransom, and 
a sacrifice (éxatéuBn) is sent to the altar of the god at sacred Chrysa. . . . Apollo 
hearkens to the intercession of his priest, accepts the sacred hecatomb, is de- 
lighted with the accompanying songs and libations, and sends back the embassy 
with a favoring breeze, and a favorable answer to the army, who meanwhile had 
been purifying (ateAvuaivovto) themselves, and offering unblemished hecatombs of 
bulls and geats on the shore of the sea which washes the place of their encampment.” 

“The object of the propitiatory embassy to Apollo is thus stated by Ulysses: 
Agamemnon, king of men, has sent me to bring back thy daughter Chryses, and 
to offer a sacred hecatomb for (vrép) the Greeks, that we may propitiate 
(iAaoéuecba) the king, who now sends woes and many groans upon the Argives.”’ 
(442, sqq.) Tyler, “Theology of Greek Poets,” pp. 196, 197. 
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national punishment averted by animal sacrifices, or even by 
human sacrifices, is repugnant to rather than conformable with 
natural reason. There exists no discernible connection be- 
tween the one and the other. We may suppose that eucha- 
ristic, penitential, and even deprecatory sacrifices may have 
originated in the light of nature and reason, but we are unable 
to account for the practice of piacular sacrifices for substitu- 
tional atonement, on the same principle. The ethical prin- 
ciple, that one’s own sins are not transferable either in their 
guilt or punishment, is so obviously just that we feel it must 
have been as clear to the mind of the Greek who brought his 
victim to be offered to Zeus, as it is to the philosophic mind of 
to-day.* The knowledge that the Divine displeasure can -be 
averted by sacrifice is not, by Plato, grounded upon any intui- 
tion of reason, as is the existence of God, the idea of the true, 
the just, and good, but on “ tradition,”’+ and the “interpretations” 
of Apollo. ‘“Tothe Delphian Apollo there remains the great- 
est, noblest, and most important of legal institutions—the eree- 
tion of temples, sacrifices, and other services to the gods, . . . 
and what other services should be gone through with a view 
to their propitiation. Such things as these, indeed, we neither 
know ourselves, nor in founding the State would we intrust 
them to others, if we be wise . . . the god of the country is 
the natural interpreter to all men about such matters.” ¢ 

The origin of expiatory sacrifices cannot, we think, be ex- 
plained except on the principle of a primitive revelation and 
a positive appointment of God. They cannot be understood 
except as a Divinely-appointed symbolism, in which there is 
exhibited a confession of personal guilt and desert of punish- 
ment; an intimation and a hope that God will be propitious 
and merciful ; and a typical promise and prophecy of a future 
Redeemer from sin, who shall “ put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself.” This sacred rite was instituted in connection with 
the protevangelium given to our first parents, it was diffused 
among the nations by tradition, and has been kept alive as a 
general, and, indeed, almost universal observance, by that deep 
sense of sin, and consciousness of guilt, and personal urgency 


* “He that hath done the deed, to suffer for it—thus cries a proverb thrice-hal- 
lowed by age.” —Aischylus, Choéph, 311. 
+ Laws, Book VI, ec. 15. ¢ Republic, Book IV, ec. 5. 
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of the need of a reconciliation, which are so clearly displayed 
in Grecian mythology. 

The legitimate inference we find ourselves entitled to draw 
from the words of Paul, when fairly interpreted in the light of 
the past religious history of the world, is, that the Athenians 
were a religious people; that is, they were, however unknowing, 
believers in and worshipers of the One Supreme God. 





Art. II.—THE CHURCH SCHOOL. 


THE modern Sunday-school has outgrown the fondest hopes of 
its founders. Devised as a temporary expedient for the edu- 
cation of neglected children on the Sabbath, it developed a 
form of Christian activity which, in its essential features, was 
employed in the primitive Church, had also a place in the 
Jewish economy, and which is, in fact, a legitimate outgrowth 
of the plan of redemption. The good philanthropists of the 
last century, in digging that they might build a human fabric, 
laid bare an ancient and divine foundation, Let us rear our 
superstructure upon this, rather than upon their narrower bases 
and after their scantier measurements. We propose in the 
present paper to examine the relations of the Sunday-school to 
the Christian scheme, ascertain its distinctive mission, and 
draw from the subject some practical lessons, 

Let us begin with first principles. Man’s pupilage as a pro- 
bationer on earth contemplates his perfection as a saint in 
heaven. From the moment of his regeneration, the processes 
of spiritual culture should go on. This twofold work of quick- 
ening and culture is effected by the Holy Spirit, through the 
truth as revealed in and by the Lord Jesus Christ. In the ap- 
plication of this truth no violence is done to either man’s freedom 
or the laws of his mental action. Light, whether from the sun 
or the planets, is conveyed to the eye through the same medium, 
and under the operation of the same laws. The constitution of 
the soul is not changed by the supernatural interventions of re- 
demption. After the visitation of grace, the eye sees, the ear 
hears, memory goes backward, hope goes forward, and all the 
intellectual powers act just as before. The Divine Deliverer 
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and Educator of the race has respected man’s constitution in 
determining the methods of his redemption. Were a street- 
waif to be taken from the Five Points in our city, and taught 
under the most competent instructors of the age, we aftirm that 
not a just principle would be recognized, nor a correct method 
adopted in his training, not already anticipated and applied in 
the management of the waif Israel taken from the land of 
Goshen, and instructed in the school of God at Mount Sinai. 
The same principles appear again, in a higher form, in the 
methods of the Great Teacher. They are also present in his 
Church whenever she is under his direction, for they inhere in 
the very constitution of the human mind and of the Christian 
society. 

In the instruction of a human soul there are three important 
steps to be taken: 1, Truth must be apprehended by the in- 
tellect; 2, accepted by the affections; 3, incorporated in the 
character. This threefold work is indispensable. One want- 
ing, the culture is incomplete. In the Divine scheme all are 
recognized, and for each an appropriate form of Church instru- 
mentalities is arranged. We have referred to Israel in Egypt 
and the Wilderness. Let us trace the divine processes in the 
education of this people to illustrate the position assumed. 
Israei was, first of all, removed from the physical, intellectual, 
and moral bondage of Egypt, just as the child of the Five 
Points would be separated for his reform and education from 
his former associations. Israel did not go into Canaan by the 
way of el-Arish and Philistia, but by the more circuitous route 
of the sea, Sinai, and the Jordan. The bondmen of Egypt 
were not at once prepared for the Babe of Bethlehem. They 
dwelt in the sphere of the material, and were ignorant of spir- 
itual truth. The manifestation of physical force was requisite 
in order to the recognition of their Deliverer. God must 
needs appear as a Power, breaking into fragments and tramp- 
ling under foot their old opinions and dominions. The new 
wonder-worker must distance, with unmistakable miracle, all 
competition from the old magician. For the cup of blood in 
the sorcerer’s hand a river of blood must roll to the sea. 
The new staff-serpent must swallow the conjurers’ rods, and 
become a wand in the Prophet’s grasp again. As the rap 
of the teacher’s hand on the school desk reminds the pupil 
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of a present authority, so “the thunderings and the light- 
nings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking,” 
caused the people tremblingly to await, and then revere, the 
revelation. The fixed attention was rewarded. Truth was 
given. It came in every legal and ceremonial enactment, in 
every miraculous interposition, in every address of God’s 
Prophet. In the communication of this new truth to Israel, 
how beautifully we find illustrated the now popular method of 
“object teaching.” Spiritual truth entered the Hebrew soul 
through the gateways of the senses. The theology of the New 
Testament was embodied in the arrangements and ceremonies 
of the Tabernacle. 

Thus we find, that for the communication of truth to a race, 
the All-wise God prescribed the very methods which wise 
teachers now employ in developing the intellect of a child. 
Jesus did likewise. He laid hold of the visible, using similes, 
parables, and objects, as when he placed a child before the 
disciples to teach them humility, or called for a penny, and 
made its superscription his text. In the department of re- 
ligious truth the same method is still employed. What is 
the Christian family but the object-school of theological truth, 
in which the authority, attributes, and laws of God are illus- 
trated, and the child taught, through the visible relations and 
real experiences of daily life, the invisible and eternal verities 
of the kingdom of God¢ The Christian family is the taber- 
nacle for the communication of religious ideas to its children, 
separated as they there are, from the demoralizing tendencies 
of worldly society, and under the influences of parental love 
and authority. Thus God provides for the first essential thing 
in the application to man of his grace in redemption—the 
apprehension of truth by the intellect. 

The truth grasped by the intellect must next be accepted by 
the will and affections, for truth is never a force in life until 
the heart is moved and molded by it. The pupil in the secu- 
lar school must be excited, by personal interest iu his work, to 
self-activity. Israel in the wilderness learned the same lesson. 
With every revelation of truth God made new requisitions 
upon their love and obedience. By the strongest man- 
dates of authority, by the most terrible sanctions of penalty, 
by the fairest attractions of promisé, God commended the 
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new truth to the heart as well as to the eye and intellect of 
his people. 

As contributing to this result, the people were assembled in 
great multitudes, from time to time, to hear the law of God and 
the appeals of his servants. The Scriptures, which the services 
of the tabernacle and the providential interpositions of God 
had made clear to their understanding, were publicly read. On 
every such occasion the heart of the people was stirred. The 
blessings and the cursings rang out in the valley of Shechem, 
and the elders, officers, and judges, “ the women and the little 
ones, and the strangers that were conversant among them,” 
listened attentively. The outspoken response of “all the 
people” elicited at that time was a virtual consecration of 
themselves to God. When Joshua addressed all the tribes 
before his death, after his fervent appeal to them to “ fear the 
Lord and serve him in sincerity and in truth,” he bids them 
make their choice between the God of Israel and the gods of 
the Chaldeans and the Amorites. Under the pressure of this 
public review of God’s dealings with them, and this impas- 
sioned appeal of the venerable leader, the people cry out, 
“ God forbid that we should forsake the Lord, to serve other 
gods.” How was the heart of the people moved by the public 
services performed in Jerusalem, when the corner-stone of the 
new temple was laid in the time of Ezra. And when the 
people gathered themselves together as one man to hear Ezra 
read from the book of the law of Moses, it is recorded that 
“all the people wept when they heard the words of the law.” 

There was a profound reason in the command to “ gather 
the people together, men, and women, and children, and thy 
stranger that is within thy gates, that they may hear, and 
that they may learn, and fear the Lord your God; and 
observe to do all the words of this law.” Deut. xxxi, 12. The 
public assembly is favorable to the development of strong 
emotion. The truth which may be more distinctly outlined to 
the thought in private, may be more easily impressed upon 
the heart in public. To the tabernacle system for the convey- 
ance of the religious idea, God added the public assembly for 
the awakening of the sensibilities and the persuasion of the 
people to accept and obey the truth. So to-day we have the 
family tabernacle, and then the pulpit. The first and dis- 
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tinctive work of the pulpit is to convict the conscience and 
convert thesoul. “ We persuade men,” said Paul. ‘“ We pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” Addressing 
those whose conscious needs respond to its announcements, 
the pulpit does not so much depend upon processes of argu- 
mentation. It brings available remedies for actual distresses, 
a message of reprieve to the condemned, vision to blindness, 
purity to sin. It informs the intellect, quickens the conscience, 
warms the emotions, and impels to decision; not so much 
starting the intellectual forces into activity, as bringing the 
will up to the well-established affirmations of the judgment. 
The pulpit disseminates the truth rapidly. One utterance may 
reach ten thousand souls at the same moment. The invisible 
bond of sympathy that unites an audience, renders each hearer 
more accessible and susceptible to the truth. The universal 
silence, the fixed attention, the tacit assent of all to the truth 
declared, tend to inspire the speaker. The whole argument is 
in his own hands. No voice can enter its protest. Then the 
dramatic elements of countenance, gesture, and intonation in- 
crease the effect of every sentence. These are some of the 
natural advantages possessed by the pulpit. And when we re- 
call the Divine promise to accompany the truth by the energy 
of his Spirit, we do not wonder at the power of this instrumen- 
tality. To the Jew, lost in the mummeries of a dead ritualism— 
to the Greek, deluded by the charms of a merely speculative 
philosophy—we are not surprised that the public proclamation 
of salvation through a crucified Jew should be “ foolishness ;” 
but seeing now the bearings of the truth preached, and the 
effectiveness of the method, and having enjoyed the fulfill- 
ment of the promise, “Lo, I am with you,” we acknowledge 
the preaching of the Gospel to be “ the power of God.” 

After the truth has found a place in the understanding 
through the early teachings and clear illustrations of the 
FamILy, and in the affections through the appeals and 
persuasions of the Pu.pir, the convert enters the inner 
courts of the Church as a disciple. , He has now commenced 
a life of study, struggle, and service. He is a sort of soldier- 
student. It is his duty to build up the temple of God within 
him. And he must build as they did in Nehemiah’s day, 
when “ every one with one of his hands wrought in the work, 
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and with the other hand held a weapon.” Here begins the 
ScHoot of Christ. Having made “ disciples,” the Church must 
instruct them. An eminent commentator, in his notes upon 
Acts xiv, 22, says : “The word disciple signifies literally a 
scholar. The Church of Christ was a school, in which Christ 
himself was chief master, and his Apostles sabordinate teach- 
ers. All the converts were disciples or scholars who came to 
this school to be instructed in the knowledge of themselves 
and of their God; of their duty to him, to the Church, 
society, and to themselves. After having been initiated in the 
principles of the heavenly doctrine, they needed line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, in order that they might be con- 
firmed and established in the truth.” * 

Thus, for the threefold work committed to her, we find the 
Church assuming a threefold form. 1. To present the truth 
illustratively and clearly to the understanding, we have the 
Family ; 2. To secure a personal allegiance, we have the 
Pulpit; 3. To mold and perfect character, after the standard 
and by the operation of the truth, we have the School. We 


certainly do not assame that in every case this series of agencies 
is formally employed, for the family has, alas! too often re- 
fused to be part of Christ’s Church. It has not taught the truth to 
its members. And the family having failed to give its children 
to the pulpit, there are too few disc siples of Christ in this world. 

But the Church, from the divine, reconstructive force within 


* The wording of the Master’s commission (Matthew xxviii, 19, 20,) deserves our 
consideration: “Go ye therefore and teach (ua@yretoare, that is, disciple, or 
make disciples of ) all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, TEacHIna, (diddoxovtec, that is, instructing,) 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” “ This teaching is 
nothing less than the building up of the whole man into the obedience of Christ. 
In these words, inasmuch as the then living disciples could not teach all nations, 
does the Lord found the office of preachers in his Church—with all that belongs to 
it—the duties of the minister, the school-teacher, the Scripture reader. This ‘ teach- 
ing’ is not merely the «ypvyza of the Gospel, not mere proclamation of the 
good news, but the whole catechetical office of the Church upon and in the bap- 
tized ’’— Alford. 

“When through baptism the believer had become a member of the community 
of the saints, then, as such, he participated in the progressive courses of instruc- 
tion which prevailed in the Church.”— Olshausen. 

“The teaching is a continuous process—a thorough indoctrination in the Chris- 
tian truth, and the building up of the whole man into the full manhood of Christ, 
the author and finisher of our faith.” Dr. Schaff. 
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her, proceeds to perform the part of the Christian family by 
the organization of her mission Sunday-schools. These be- 
come the substitute for home to millions of neglected children. 
They become the temporary substitute for the pulpit. For a 
time, they took the place of the secular school. How blessed 
the mission, and how abundant the successes of this compar- 
atively modern expedient for saving and instructing “the 
stranger within our gates!” It is John the Baptist pointing 
the untaught multitudes to the “ Lamb of God.” It is the true 
god-mother of the Church, folding to her bosom the orphaned 
ones, and giving them up in holy “consecration to God. 

But our Church school is quite another institution. It is 
composed largely of the children of Church members. It is 
not intended to be a substitute for the family, the pulpit, the 
pastorate, or the secular school. Nor is it designed to be ex- 
clusively a children’s institution. 

The theory underlying a moral instrumentality has more to 
do with its efficiency than might at first be supposed. The 
prestige of ecclesiastical recognition, and much more of divine 
authority, gives great advantage to any method of Christian 
effort. The fact that it has a philosophical fitness, at once en- 
nobles it in the esteem of men who judge of a method by its 
antecedent principles, and accept what is logically true, even 
without reference to its efficiency in practice. If we can show 
that the Church school has its place in the system of divine 
methods, a virtual divine authority, a rational basis, and the 
indorsement of early example, we may enlist valuable talent 
in its support, and, on the other hand, guard with greater cer- 
tainty against the lamentable neglect of other means of grace 
which a one-sided view of the Sunday -school has occasioned. 
If the institution is regarded as a substitute for the Christian 
family, we need not be surprised if parents accept its service, 
and neglect responsibilities at home from which nothing can 
justly relieve them. If we make it a substitute for the pulpit, 
we may expect its members to neglect the ministry of the Word, 
and thus foster the unpleasant antagonisms between “ Church 
and Sunday-school,” between “pastor and superintendent,” 
over which so many faithful hearts have already mourned. 
If it is for children only, since children in these days so soon 
pass into maturity, becoming adults ten years earlier than 

Fourts Serres, Vor. XXI.—13 
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was the wont a century ago, we need not be surprised if our 
youth, as soon as parental restraint is relaxed, drop out of the 
school, and not having been trained to attend “ public service,” 
find it convenient to neglect that also. If only for children, 
since it is commonly supposed that labor in their behalf requires 
“peculiar gifts,” and these not always in highest repute among 
the “theologians,” we need not be surprised that large num- 
bers of ministers look down with a lofty condescension upon 
the institution, patronizingly commend it, and then neglect it. 

What, then, is the Church Sunday-school? We answer: It 
is that department of the Church which promotes the life, 
growth, and activity of believers through the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. It is the training department of the Church. 
It is not merely for conversion. If that work has been neg- 
lected in any case, then conversion is the first thing to be 
sought. But the main thing in the Church school is the de- 
velopment, training, and growth of the disciples, old and 
young. It is not merely a biblical school for intellectual fur- 
nishing in divine truth. It is for spiritual edification. It is 
not merely for children, but for Christians of all ages. As 
preaching and the accompanying services of the sanctuary are 
for children as well as adults, the school is for adults as well as 
children. Here the instructions of the family, the secular 
school, and the pulpit are supplemented by class recitation, 
discussion, and conversation. Here take place the activity 
and attrition of brain and heart by which truth is made clearer 
to the understanding, and gains a firm hold upon the affections. 
And this is indispensable to the highest form of Christian life. 
The pulpit persuades. It also fosters the divine life by the 
frequent reiteration of the prominent doctrines of Scripture by 
its expositions, arguments, and illustrations. But the Church 
has something to do beyond the persuasion and lecture-teach- 
ing of the pulpit. This additional work has been admirably 
stated by the Rev. Augustus William Hare of England, one 
of the authors of “ Guesses at Truth.” In asermon on “ Grace 
and peace be multiplied unto you through the knowledge of 
God and of Jesus our Lord,” he says, “Our forefathers carried 
on the education of the poor by frequent and diligent catechis- 
ing ; that is, by questioning them over and over about the great 
truths and facts and doctrines of Christianity. But now that 
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preaching is looked upon as the great thing in every Church, 
this catechising or questioning has in many places fallen into 
disuse. To profit by a sermon, a man must attend to it: he 
must hear it thoroughly; he must understand it; he must 
think it over with himself when he gets home. How few in 
any congregation will go to all this trouble! You come, and 
sit, and hear, and I hope are able in some degree to follow the 
meaning of what I say to you from the pulpit; yet how far is 
this from the understanding and the knowledge by which 
grace and peace are to be multiplied! But when a person is 
catechised, when he is asked questions, and called on to answer 
them, he must think, he must brace up his mind; unless he is 
determined not to learn, he can scarce help being taught some- 
thing. And those who want to learn, those who feel a wish 
to improve, and to grow in a knowledge of their Lord and 
Master, what progress must they make under such instruc- 
tion! When I speak thus of catechising, do not think I mean 
to decry preaching. Both are useful in their turns. Unless 
the mind be prepared by catechising, preaching loses half 
its use.” 

If the principles we have announced be correct, we may ex- 
pect to find in the primitive Church something corresponding 
to the institution we have described. That it should be in ex- 
act resemblance to the school of our times is not necessary to 
establish their identity. In many respects, the other religious 
services of the first and nineteenth centuries widely differ. 
No divinely authorized mode of government or worship is laid 
down in the New Testament. ‘The early Christians probably 
followed the forms of the Jewish synagogue, to which they 
had always been accustomed, with such modifications as the 
example of Jesus and the conditions and social characteristics 
of their community demanded. Love for the Master, famil- 
iarity with his simple ways, fellowship in his sorrow, and an 
eager looking for his second coming, must have given to the 
religious worship of these Christians a beautiful simplicity and 
spontaneity. Their remembrance of “the words of the Lord 
Jesus,” daily recalled by the oral testimony of those who were 
eye-witnesses of his life and inspired reporters of his teachings ; 
the new significance of the Old Testament Scriptures ; their 
faith in the Word as an instrument of salvation—all these 
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combined to give a deep interest to the constant study and 
practical application of the truth. It is simply impossible to 
suppose that in those days of vivid experience and intense ac- 
tivity, the services of Christians were limited to the formal 
modes of our modern Churches. We learn that “they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine,” the “word of 
Christ dwelt in them richly,” and in all wisdom they taught 
and admonished one another. Several facts aid us in answer- 
ing the question, How did the primitive Christians thus teach 
and edify each other ? 

1. They were undoubtedly guided by the Master’s example, 
for they remained in the world to fulfill his commission: 
“ Make disciples, baptize, instruct.” Jesus was pre-eminently 
the “Great Teacher.” His methods were rather those of the 
modern school than of the modern pulpit. By questions, con- 
versations, and illustrations, he excited the minds of his dis- 
ciples to self-activity. His longest addresses were frequently 
in reply to some inquiry which his own teachings had awak- 
ened. His “ What is written in the law?” “How readest 
thou?” “ Understandest thou this?” “ What reason ye in your 
hearts?” “ Have ye not read what David did?” “Is it lawful 
on the Sabbath days to do good?” all these are after the man- 
ner of the teacher, who awakens and draws out the mind of the 
pupil. And even after his public addresses or sermons, in 
which he spake the Word to the people “as they were able to 
hear it,” “ when they were alone, he expounded all things to 
his disciples.” Familiar with his words and modes, the early 
disciples went forth to “ preach and teach in his name.” 

2. The early Church undoubtedly followed very closely the 
methods of the synagogue.* There the Word of God was not 
only read, but eapownded, and this in addition to the regular 
discourse or sermon. Vitringa, in referring to this point, says, 


* “ Very few particulars are given 6f the regulations established, of the appoint- 
ment of the several orders of ministers, of the Divine service celebrated, or, in 
short, of any of the details of matters pertaining to a Christian Church. One 
reason for this, probably, was, that a Jewish synagogue, or a collection of syna- 
gogues in the same neighborhood, became at once a Christian Church, as soon as 
the worshipers, or a considerable portion of them, had embraced the Gospel, and 
had separated themselves from unbelievers. They had only to make such additions 
to their public service, and such alterations as were required by their reception 
of the Gospel, leaving every thing else as it was.”"—Archbishop Whately. 
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“There was first read a portion of the law, which was explained 
by a running commentary; so that the discourses in the 
ancient synagogue were not at all similar to the sermons of the 
present day, but were rather exegeses and paraphrases of what 
was either remarkable or obscure in the portion read. But 
besides the running commentary or paraphrase, there was 
frequently a discourse (analogous to our sermon) after the 
usual service of the synagogue.” But this was not all, for 
either in the synagogue proper, or in an adjoining room, after 
the regular service, discussions and more thorough investiga- 
tions of the truth were carried on. To these “ disputations” 
reference is frequently made in the New Testament. (Acts vi, 
9,10; ix, 22, 29; xix, 8,9; xxii, 3; 2 Tim. ii, 2.) All Jews 
were admitted, and all allowed to ask questions. There, the 
reading and preaching of the synagogue were followed by 
teaching and searching the Word.* In the light of this fact 
we understand the allusions of the Apostle to the customs of the 
early Christians. They met to sing and pray and hear the 
truth. But they also “spake together,” as in the days of 


* “Tn the Jerusalem Talmud, a tradition is alleged that there had been at Jeru- 
salem four hundred and ‘sixty synagogues, each of which contained an apartment 
for the reading of the law, and another for the meeting of men for inquiry, deep re- 
search, and instruction. Such a meeting-hall is called by the Talmudists B57 Hi; 
that is, an apartment where lectures were given or conversations held on various 
subjects of inquiry. There were three of these meeting-places in the temple, and 
in all of them it was the custom for the students to sit on the floor, while the 
teachers occupied raised seats; hence Paul describes himself as having, when a 
student, “ sat at the feet of Gamaliel.” Acts xxii, 3. There are many hints in the 
Talmud which throw light upon the manner of proceeding in these assemblies. 
Thus a student asked Gamaliel whether the evening prayer was obligatory by the 
law or not. He answered in. the affirmative; on which the student informed him 
that R. Joshua had told him that it was not obligatory. ‘ Well,’ said Gamaliel, 
‘ when he appears to-morrow in the assembly, step, forward and ask him the ques- 
tion again.’ He did so, and the expected answer raised a discussion, a full account 
of which is given. The meeting-places of the wise stood mostly in connection 
with the synagogues; and the wise or learned men usually met soon after divine 
worship and reading were over in the upper apartment of the synagogues, in order 
to discuss those matters which required more research and inquiry. The pupils 
or students in those assemblies were not mere boys coming to be instructed in the 
rudiments of knowledge, but men or youths of nfore or less advanced education, 
who came thither either to profit by listening to the learned discussions, or to 
participate in them themselves. These meetings were public, admitting any one, 
though not a member, and even allowing him to propose questions. These 
assemblies and meetings were still in existence in the time of Christ and his 
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Malachi, (iii, 16,) and edified one another. This explains 
also the counsels of the Apostle in 1 Cor. xiv, 26-33, where he 
guards this liberty of the Church against abuse. The prophecy 
of Joel had been fulfilled, (ii, 28, 29,) and even upon “serv- 
ants” and “handmaids” the Spirit had been poured out. Paul 
warned against extravagance, and condemned the noisy, un- 
edifying, unsatisfactory rhapsodizing of some Corinthian Chris- 
tians. There were in the first century (as there are in the 
nineteenth) disciples who had “a zeal of God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge.” 

3. The high estimate placed upon the study of the Word by 
Christ, the Apostles, and the Christian Fathers, must have pro- 
duced its effect upon the early Church. In the days of Moses 
the instruction of youth by their parents in the law of God 
had been commanded. (Deut. vi, 6-9.) This practice is beauti- 
fully illustrated in the case of Timothy, to whom Paul refers in 
his second Epistle, i, 5; iii, 15. In the Afishna it is written, 
“ At five years of age let children begin the Scripture ; at ten 
the Mishna, and at thirteen let them be subjects of the law.” 
Schools were also organized for the purpose of training Jewish 
youth. Even the day-schools of Judaism were Bible schools. 
This precedent was not forgotten by the early disciples. 
Dr. Mosheim, in his Zeclesiastical History, (first century,) 
says that “ Christians took all possible care to accustom their 
children to the study of the Scriptures, and to instruct them 
in the doctrines of their holy religion; and schools were every- 
where erected for this purpose, even from the very commence- 
ment of the Christian Church.” 

This high appreciation of the Word, its use in the family, 
the school, the synagogue, and the “assembly of the wise,” 
accounts for the perfect familiarity with it which the Apostles 
evince in their recorded discourses. One is struck with this 
in Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, in Stephen’s final 
address, and in Paul’s speech at Antioch. In view of all 
these facts we cannot suppose that the early Christians were 
satisfied with merely listening to discourses on the truths of 
Christianity. The new meanings of the Old Testament which 
the life and teachings of Christ opened to their understanding, 
their remembrance of the Lord’s precious words, the abundant 
outpouring of the Spirit, their familiarity with the exegetical 
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and conversational methods of the schools and “ assemblies,” 
warrant us in concluding that they, as “ disciples,” met not 
only to pray, and commemorate in the “supper” the passion 
of our Lord, but by prophesyings and teachings to insure 
“steadfastness in the Apostles’ doctrine.” 

This is further apparent from*the emphasis placed upon the 
Holy Scriptures by Luke and the Apostles, The Bereans were 
especially commended as “ noble,” inasmuch as “ they received 
the Word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scrip- 
tures daily, whether these things were so.” Acts xvii, 11. 
Paul advises the Christian warrior to be girt about the loins 
with truth, and to take the “sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God.” Eph. vi, 14,17. To the Elders of the Ephesian 
Church whom he met at Miletus the Apostle says, “ And now, 
brethren, I commend you to God, and to the Word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified.” Acts xx, 32. Had not 
Paul heard of the Master’s prayer: “Sanctify them through 
thy truth; thy word is truth?” To Timothy he writes: “ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness: that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” 2 Tim. iii, 16,17. The direetion 
given to the Church at Colosse is very explicit. No modern 
Church school can desire a more perfect charter. On this 
passage the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke says, “I believe the Apostle 
means that the Colossians should be well instructed in the 
doctrine of Christ ; that it should be their constant study ; that 
it should be frequently preached, explained, and enforced 
among them; and that all the wisdom comprised in it should 
be well understood. . . . Through bad pointing this verse is 
not very intelligible; the several members of it should be dis- 
tinguished thus: ‘ Let the doctrine of Christ dwell richly among 
you; teaching and admonishing each other in all wisdom; 
singing with grace in your hearts unto the Lord, in psalms and 
hymn and spiritual songs.’ This arrangement the original 
will not only bear, but it absolutely requires it, and is not 
sense without it.” What a description of a thinking, grow- 
ing, spiritual Church! Did they only hear preaching once 
or twice a week? In the social meetings was there no 
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study and teaching of the “doctrine,” “wisdom,” worp 
of God ? 

4. The appointment of teachers, referred to in the Epistles, 
recognizes the school element of the Church. (Rom. xii, 6, 7; 
1 Cor. xii, 28; Eph. iv, 11.) All these officers are given “ for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ.” Paul, in the verses succeeding, (14-16,) con- 
templates the growth of the believers through the truth, every 
joint supplying somewhat, every part working effectually, 
making “increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.” He says, “ The body is not one member but many. Now 
ye are the body of Christ and members in particular. And 
God hath set some in the Church, first apostles, secondarily 
prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of 
healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” These 
“prophets ” spake unto men “ to edification and exhortation 
and comfort.” The “evangelists,” according to Olshausen, 
“journeying about, labored for the wider extension of the 
Gospel.” So the “ teachers,” according to Clarke, (Rom. xii, 7,) 
“were persons whose office it was to instruct others, whether 
by catechising, or simply explaining the grand truths of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The early Church was a school. It was designed, like 
the synagogues and “assemblies” of the Jews, for worship 
and for the thorough investigation of the Holy Scriptures; 
with what increase of opportunity and illumination we have 
already seen. Its members were to “teach” and “ edify” 
each other. The “ word of Christ was to dwell richly” among 
them. They were to grow in “knowledge” as well as in 
“grace,” (2 Pet. iii, 18 ;) to “add to faith, virtue, and to virtue, 
knowledge,” (2 Pet. i, 5;) to be “strong” and “ overcome the 
wicked one,” through the “word of God abiding in them.” 
1 John ii, 14. In order to this there were “ diversities of 
gifts,” and “differences of administrations,” but the same 
Lord; and in the Church “the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal.” “All these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man sev- 
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erally as he will. For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, being many, 
are one body: so also is Christ.” The excellent William 
Arthur, in speaking of the divers gifts of the Spirit, says, 
“Spiritual office and spiritual gifts vary greatly in degree, 
honor, and authority, and he who has the less ought to rev- 
erence him who has the greater, remembering who it is that 
dispenses them; but the greater should never attempt to ex- 
tinguish the less, and to reduce the exercise of spiritual gifts 
within the limits of the public and ordained ministry. To do 
so is to depart from spiritual Christianity.” We have little 
doubt that the “teachers” referred to by the Apostle were a 
class of persons who gave special attention to this department 
of instruction, and aided the regular ministry in the edification 
of the Church.* 

The work thus contemplated and performed by the early 
Church—the work of edification through the truth, taught in 
the most thorough and effective way by persons appointed for 
that purpose—remains to be carried on, and by similar modes, 


* A pastor was a teacher, although every teacher might not be a pastor; but, 
in many cases, be confined to the office of subordinate instruction, whether as an 
expounder of doctrine, a catechist, or even a more private instructor of those who 
as yet were unacquainted with the first principles of the Gospel of Christ.”.——Dr. A. 
Stevens. 

‘No system can be made to accord with this passage, [Eph. iv, 16,] any more 
than with the general spirit of the New Testament, wherein the pulpit is the sole 
provision for instruction, admonition, and exhortation; the great bulk of the 
members of the Church being merely recipients, each living a stranger to the 
spiritual concerns of the others, and no ‘effectual working’ of every joint and 
every part for mutual strengthening being looked for. It is not enough that 
arrangements to promote mutual edification be permitted, at the discretion of indi- 
vidual pastors or officers; means of grace wherein fellow-Christians shall on 
set purpose have ‘fellowship’ one with another, ‘speak often one to another, 
exhort one another, confess their faults one to another,’ and ‘ pray one for another,’ 
shall teach and ‘admonish one another in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,’ 
are not dispensable appendages, but of the essence of a Church of Christ.” —Rev. 
William Arthur. 

Benson on Rom. xii, 8: “‘ He that teacheth’ the ignorant; who is appointed to 
instruct the catechumens and to fit them for the communion of the Church.” On 
Eph. iv, 11, the same writer says: “It is probable the peculiar office of those here 
termed teachers, as distinguished from those called pastors, was to instruct the 
young and ignorant in the first principles of the Christian religion. And they 
likewise’ were doubtless fitted for their work by such gifts as were necessary to 
the right discharging thereof.” 
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in the Church to-day. We regard the Sunday-school in its 
highest form as the divine method for reaching this end. 

1. The first and main want of the modern Sunday-school is 
the Masrer’s presence. The spiritual mission of the institu- 
tion has been forgotten, less by the talkers at conventions, than 
by the great majority of teachers who never attend conven- 
tions. The theory of the few outreaches the practice of the 
many. We have reason to fear that there are many teachers 
who make no personal religious appeals to their pupils, who 
never pray with them, in whose classes young persons have 
remained for years without a knowledge of Christ, without 
any deep-wrought convictions, and even without one*zealous 
effort on the teacher’s part for their conversion. Such classes 
and such schools seem to lack only one thing, but it is the 
one thing needful. Enthusiasm, numbers, attractiveness, and 
a score of other charms they may possess, but O! where is 
the Master? We trace this lamentable lack to the indefinite, 
if not incorrect theories which underlie the Sunday-school. If 
what we build be a breakwater instead of a light-house, why 
be surprised that no rays fall upon the black night from its 
summit? If the Sunday-school is a human, subordinate, tem- 
porary substitute, independent of the Church, and without 
divine authority, who can wonder that the divine co-operation 
has not been sought or secured! If it is organized merely to 
hold childhood until the Church itself should come with di- 
viner powers, we need not measure its worth by any spiritual 
result ; and may expect that in the zeal to perfect its organiza- 
tion, display its drill in music, martial movement, and Biblical 
scholarship, it will too often forget to pass its pupils over to 
the Church, and not infrequently alienate them from it. But 
the school is more than this theory allows, and it needs first 
and always the Divine co-operation. No degree of conven- 
ience and elegance in architectural arrangements, no com- 
pleteness in appointments, no precision and harmony of move- 
ment in discipline, no thoroughness in intellectual training, no 
impressive proprieties in devotional service, no ingenious 
illustrations from the superintendent’s desk or blackboard, no 
eloquence in occasional addresses,—none of these things can 
compensate for the absence of the “ power” which the Holy 
Ghost alone imparts. The Master’s presence is indispensable, 
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for ours is the school of Christ. We certainly need the Spirit 
in the school of the Word, because the Word is “ the sword of 
the Spirit.” 

2. Next to the Master’s presence the modern Sunday-school 
craves ecclesiastical recognition as a means of grace. The 
Methodist Church owes more than she can estimate to her 
system of class meetings. By this she has maintained a per- 
manent pastorate in connection with the itinerancy. The 
Class Leaders are the Pastor’s assistants — Subpastors. We 
have often asked, Why may not the groupings or classes of the 
Sunday-school be incorporated in the arrangements of the 
Church? Thus we should secure unity of plan, and at the same 
time increase the number of the Pastor’s authorized helpers. 
Are the objects and appropriate methods of the Church and 
school classes so diverse as to render this impracticable? The 
Church class seeks the advancement of each believer in the 
divine life ; it encourages the free expression of his convictions, 
needs, and attainments; it rebukes, exhorts, admonishes, and 
instructs, building him up in Christian knowledge and purity. 
To the inquirer it is the Interpreter’s house, where many 
great truths are for the first time explained to him. Now 
precisely what the Church-class scholar needs our Sunday- 
school scholar needs— frank conversation about the way of 
life, admonition, exhortation, instruction, and encouragement 
—all tending to growth in grace. We claim that this is the 
true object of the Church school. It is a spiritual, not an 
intellectual gymnasium. It strikes at the heart. Alas! that 
we have so few such schools. Our most approved teachers 
have inquired more after method than after power. To recite 
well every Sabbath, and not so much to live near to Christ, 
and work for Christ every day, has been the great aim of 
many of our most celebrated schools. We would fain impress 
pastors, teachers, superintendents, and scholars with the fact 
that the Sunday-school is designed to strengthen religious 
character and experience; and that what the faithful class 
leader would do for his class member, the faithful Sunday- 
school teacher should do for his scholar. “ But all Sunday 
scholars are not Church members.” ull members by faith 
and baptism, alas! no; perhaps not even probationers or 
seekers. We have not been working for this. We have not 
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informed our pupils upon their admission to the school that 
we could not do our best work for them until they had given 
themselves to Christ. And we fear that a large majority of 
the Sunday-school scholars are unconverted. Though not 
“ full members,” “ probationers,” or “seekers,” do these scholars 
sustain no relation to the Church? “ Baptized members from 
infancy, perhaps.” But for them we organize Church classes. 
Are all other scholars outside of the Church, in such a sense 
as to render the class arrangement inappropriate and unprofit- 
able? We hold them by parental authority, and generally by 
their own consent, and we claim, that as candidates for bap- 
tism—“ catechumens ” like those of old—they are in some sense 
connected with the Church. They walk at least in the outer 
courts, and we may more easily than we think (because Christ 
is with us) lead them up through the gate Beautiful into the 
higher courts of the Lord’s house. These catechumens need 
the pastoral and subpastoral care. By virtue of their relation 
to the Church through the families to which they belong, we 
are directed in the Discipline to visit and instruct them. 
Shall their voluntary relation to the school of the Church 
grant us no similar or superior advantages? We think that 
such interest in them, and such ecclesiastical relations guar- 
anteed them, would exalt their view of the Church, and make 
them eager to enter her higher fellowships. 

. “But would you turn the exercises of a Sunday-school class into 
those of a Church class?” We should unquestionably correct 
the one-sided methods of each by a blending of their respect- 
ive characteristics. To the study of Scripture truth (the chief 
thing in the best Sunday-school classes as now conducted) we 
should add the element of personal experience, (the main 
thing in the Church class.) The ever-present aim of the Sun- 
day-school teacher should be the spiritual profit of his scholars. 
The frankest expression of their religious doubts and desires 
should be encouraged. Every lesson should be examined with 
a view to the edification of each pupil. And if the Church 
class leader should follow the Sunday-school teacher’s example 
and introduce more of the divine Word into the exercises of 
his weekly meeting, we are confident that an element of in- 
terest and strength would be imparted to the service. Truth 
is the sword of the Spirit; truth is the wire through which 
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the celestial currents sweep. Father Reeves, the matchless 
Class Leader of Lambeth, knew the value of the Bible, and was 
never satisfied “ until each member could for himself prove 
from Scripture every doctrine he professed, and quote from 
Scripture the warrant for each promise, on the fulfillment of 
which he relied.” He nsed occasionally to devote an entire 
session of his class to the study of a Scripture lesson, as a Bible 
class would. When men of middle age, and old men who did 
not know how to read, were brought into his class he taught 
them. “ And,” said he, “we set apart a Sunday for them to 
read a portion of Holy Scripture to us, to hear how they im- 
prove, and to stimulate others to learn.”* Can we forget 
the “ Holy Club” at Oxford, with their week evening meet- 
ings for reading the Greek Testament and the ancient classics, 
and on Sunday evenings their studies in divinity? “ They 
built me up daily,” says George Whitefield, “in the knowl- 
edge and fear of God, and taught me to endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” We say, then, let us make the 
Church-class a Bible school for spiritual growth, and its Leader 
a teacher, and let the Sunday-school class become a Bible 
school for spiritual growth, and its teacher a leader. This 
arrangement will not interfere with, but rather benefit the 
love-feasts and general classes of the Church, increase the 
thoughtfulness and stability of Christians, render the preach- 
ing of God’s word a greater delight, and enable us to retain 
in the Church the multitudes of young people who now 
every year drop out of our schools through the lack of Church 
sympathy, adult attendance, intellectual food, and spiritual 
influence. 

3. The next most urgent demand of the Sunday-school is, to 
be met by earnest, trained, Christian teachers. We would not 
raise an impracticable standard here. First the teacher should 
have a general knowledge of the plan of salvation ; then, that 


* The biographer of Father Reeves, after reporting his method of conducting 
class, says, ‘‘ Rather novel this! some may be disposed to exclaim. Yes; but let 
them that say so think again, and they will acknowledge it undeniably good. This 
excellent Leader would not have his members satisfied until they could prove from 
Scripture the soundness of their faith, and until, to the joy of their souls, they 
could read for themselves in their own tongue the wonderful works of God. May 
such Leaders and members be multiplied.” 
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experience of God’s grace which makes the plan precious and 
real. These will be accompanied by a love for the “ word of 
. his grace.” Then he needs the will to wrest time enough 
from the world’s grasp every week for a careful preparation 
of the lesson; dove enough for the scholars and the truth to 
make the teacher simple, conversational, and straightforward 
in his manner; tact to draw out the scholars’ own thought, 
and concentrate their attention upon the one central truth of 
the lesson. These will give the teacher, under the divine bless- 
ing, abundant success. After this, the more Biblical and 
scientific knowledge the teacher has the better. Mere in- 
tellectual brilliancy and force, without heart or Christ—away 
with them! and away with all lifeless systems of teaching ! 
We love system, and believe in thorough analysis in order 
to exhaustive exegesis, but let this be attended to in the study 
at home. In the class, let our method be that of free and 
wisely-directed conversation, arresting the attention of all, 
eliciting the opinions and experiences of each, and leading to 
profitable self-application. 

The personal character of the teacher is of paramount 
importance. Piety is as indispensable here as in the Class 
Leader and Pastor. The teacher’s character is a perpetual 
presence with the scholar, so that it is itself a constant 
teacher. Through his influence the sown seed of the Sabbath 
is growing seven days in productive soil, though the teacher 
“knoweth not how.” Frivolity, love of dress and pleasure, care- 
lessness, indifference, unkindness, superficiality and vagueness 
in teaching—these, too, are seed, and they drop in the soil and 
grow, and what wonder if they choke the seed of the kingdom 
in the pupil’s soul ? 

We had intended to offer some further suggestions upon 
several phases of the modern Sunday-school work. The length 
to which we have carried our discussion already, prohibits 
this, and we close with the prayer that our Pastors may be 
impressed more profoundly with the importance of the Church 
school as a pastoral agency, as a means of edifying adult 
Christians, and of establishing our people, old and young, in 
the grace and knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Arr. IIL—SCHLEIERMACHER; HIS THEOLOGY AND 
INFLUENCE. 


A CENTURY ago the twenty-first of November last was born 
in Breslau, Prussia, Frederick Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher ; 
perhaps, with a single exception, the greatest theological genius 
of the Protestant world. 

Schleiermacher was the son of a German Reformed minister,’ 
then chaplain of a Prussian regiment in Silesia; his mother 
was the daughter of Rev. Mr. Stubenranch, likewise Reformed. 
As his father was often absent from home on official duties, his 
early training devolved almost entirely upon his mother, who 
used her great influence very skillfully and successfully, so as 
to secure her son’s lasting gratitude. His father removed 
afterward to the gvuntry, and young Schleiermacher stayed 
under the paternal roof up to his fourteenth year, being in- 
structed by his parents and by a private teacher, who inspired him 
with enthusiasm for classical literature. At this early period 
he was assailed by a “strange skepticism,” which made him 
doubt the genuineness of all the ancient authors. In 1783 he 
was sent to Niesky, where the Moravians had an excellent 
school, and two years later, to the Moravian college at Barby. 
A spirit of child-like piety pervaded these schools, instruction 
and amusement were happily blended, and these influences 
impressed him most happily and lastingly. Even at this early 
pertod he had painful doubts as to the nature of the atonement 
and the eternity of the punishment of the wicked ; and he went 
to work so independently, that a rupture, not only with his be- 
loved teachers, but also, temporarily, with his father, was the 
consequence, In 1787 he entered the University at Halle, 
where he attended the lectures of Semler and of Wolf, the great 
philologist, mastered the modern languages and mathematics, 
and read the works of Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, and Jacobi. 
Although his mind was very impressible, yet he was too inde- 
pendent to follow any one master. After two years he left the 
university without any fixed system of religious opinions, yet 
with the hope of “ attaining by earnest research and a patient 
examination of all the witnesses, to a reasonable degree of 
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certainty, and to a knowledge of the boundaries of human 
science and learning.” In 1790 he passed his examination for 
licensure, and became private tutor in the family of Count 
Dohna, where he stayed three years, and received his first 
polish in intercourse with refined and noble-minded women. 
- In 1794 he took holy orders, and became assistant of his uncle 
at Landsberg; in 1796 he was appointed chaplain of a hospital 
in Berlin, where he stayed till 1802. During these six years 
he moved mostly in cultivated and literary circles, and identi- 
fied himself with the so-called romantic school of poetry, as 
represented by Frederick and August Wilh. Schlegel, Ticck, 
and Novalis. This connection tended to elevate his taste and 
to stimulate his mind, but was rather unfavorable to a high- 
toned spirituality and moral earnestness. In 1802 he went as 
court preacher to Stolpe in Pomerania. Here he commenced 
his translation of Plato, completed in six volumes from 1804 to 
1826. In 1804 he was elected extraordinary professor of the- 
ology and philosophy in Halle. When this university was 
suspended in 1806 by Napoleon he went first to Riigen, and 
then to Berlin as minister of Trinity Church. In 1809 he 
married the widow of his friend Willich, and, although he was 
much older than she, yet it proved a union of lasting happi- 
ness. He took a great part in the establishment of the Berlin 
University in 1810, became its first professor of theology, and 
spent the remainder of his life there as academical teacher and 
pastor of Trinity Church. He lectured two hours daily on 
almost every branch of theology and philosophy, and was, 
with his former pupil, Neander, for over twenty years the 
great theological luminary and point of attraction of Berlin. 
As a preacher he gathered around him every Sunday, in 
Trinity Church, the most intelligent audiences, students, pro- 
fessors, officers, and persons of the higher ranks of society. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt says, that Schleiermacher’s speaking 
far exceeded his power in writing, and that his strength con- 
sisted in the “deeply penetrative character of his words, which 
were free from art, and the persuasive effusion of feeling, mov- 
ing in perfect unison with one of the rarest of intellects.” He 
never wrote his sermons, except the text, theme, and a few 
heads, but they were taken down by friends, reviewed by him, 
and published. Besides his regular duties as preacher, pro- 
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fessor, and member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, he 
took an active part in the most important movements of his 
country and age. During the most critical and depressed 
period in the history of Prussia he exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in the pulpit, in the chair, and through the press, to stir 
up in all classes that pride of nationality and love of independ- 
ence which resulted in the war of liberation and the final 
emancipation of Germany from French usurpation. He ad- 
hered to the end of his life to his liberal principles, and 
exposed himself to the danger of being exiled, like his friends 
De Wette and E. M. Arndt. He retained, however, his 
position, received even the order of the Red Eagle, which, 
however, he never wore, and never enjoyed nor sought the 
personal friendship of Frederick William III. He assisted in 
the work of the union of the Lutheran and Reformed Confes- 
sions in 1817, and strongly favored the introduction of the 
Presbyterian and syrodical form of government. He assisted 
in compiling the Berlin hymn book in 1829, which, with all 
its defects, opened the way for a hymnological reform, which 
has since been going on in all parts of Germany. 
Notwithstanding this extraordinary activity, he mingled 
freely in society and was the center of attraction in a large 
circle of friends at his fireside. He was small of stature, and 
somewhat humpbacked; but his face was noble, earnest, 
sharply defined, and highly expressive of intellect and kindly 
sympathy ; his eye was piercing, keen, and full of fire; all his 
movements were quick and animated. He had a perfect 
command over his temper, and never lost his even composure. 
In the beginning of February 1834 he contracted a cold, 
which settled on his lungs and terminated his life in a tew 
days. His death filled all Germany with gloom; it was uni- 
versally felt that a representative man, and a great luminary 
of the age, had fallen. A complete collection of his works has 
been in the course of publication ever since 1835. His pro- 
ductions embrace classical philology, philosophical ethics, dia- 
lectics, psychology, politics, pedagagics, Church history, herme- 
neutics, Christian ethics, dogmatics, practical theology, sermons, 
and a large number of philosophical, exegetical, and critical 
essays. These are a few meager outlines as to the man 
Schleiermacher. We must next review Schleiermacher the 
Fourts Series, Vou. X XI.—-14 
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theologian, the regenerator of German theology, of German 
religious thinking, the father of modern orthodox theology. 
In sketching him in this capacity we shall mainly follow 
Dorner in his admirable recent work, History of Protestant 
Theology, not yet translated into English, and noticed in a 
rather unsatisfactory manner in several of our Reviews. 

In order to understand Schleiermacher himself, the develop- 
ment of his theological consciousness, and the unbounded 
influence which he has heretofore exerted, it is necessary to 
take into account not only the state of religious thinking in 
Germany in the days of Schleiermacher’s ; first appearance in 
public, but also that feature of the German mind which is so 
reluctant to receive any thing on mere authority, but which 
prefers rather to investigate it fundamentally, to study both 
its nature and beginning, before forming a lasting opinion; a 
peculiarity which, of course, is liable to abuse, and exposes 
the German mind to the charge of skepticism by other na- 
tions, but which we, notwithstanding, look upon as the con- 
ditio sine qua non of all thoroughness and real science. 
Hence the attempts at Ontology, the very being and nature 
of God, of the Spirit, and Theogonies, ete. ; subjects which 
many good people take on trust, but on which they have, 
perhaps, for this very reason, no idea whatever—God, Spirit, 
being to them mere terms or abstractions. 

In theology Supernaturalism had, after a protracted struggle, 
yielded to Rationalism, as it had partially yielded in England to 
Deism. A cold, lifeless preaching of morality had emptied 
the churches, Kant’s stern imperative, Zhow shalt, had, after a 
temporary effect, been superseded by Schelling’s physical and 
Hegel’s logical Pantheism, and the people had lost all interest 
not only in Christianity, but in all religion as such. In this 
state of things Schleiermacher appeared on the stage himself, as 
a matter of course, affected and shaped by the spirit of the times. 
In 1799 he published his “ Discourses on Religion, addressed 
to the Educated Men among its Despisers.” In these discourses 
he does not appear as a specifically Christian preacher, but as 
an eloquent priest of Natural Religion in the outer courts of 
Christian Revelation, to convince educated unbelievers that 
religion, so far from being incompatible with intellectual cult- 
ure, as they thought, is the deepest and most universal want of 
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man, being different from knowledge and from practice, a sacred 
feeling of relation to the Infinite, which purifies and ennobles 
all the faculties. Beyond this he did not go at that time. 
But, says Dorner, in order to understand the man, we must 
examine his theological stand-point. Here his principal merit 
and his real importarce for the history of theology lie. Schileier- 
macher overcame the antagonism between Supernaturalism 
and Rationalism, which prevailed up to 1820, in principle; a 
deed of science, which was performed, not by wniting electi- 
cally the elements of truth peculiar to each of the two systems, 
but by uniting the truths contained in both by a principle higher 
than both systems into a new system. 

This principle is Schleiermacher’s idea of religion as a quick- 
ening principle ; whereas religion is, as is well known, accord- 
ing to the two systems, merely a function of the will and the 
intellect, a modus cognoscendi et colendi Deum, (the manner 
of knowing and worshiping God,) an essentially Deistical 
notion of God prevailing. In Rationalism inheres a longing 
for personal persuasion and mental appropriation of truth 
instead of a blind submission to mere outward authority, for 
which reason it keeps its look steadily fixed upon an indissolu- 
ble connection between the natural and the ethical world. 
This is the truth in Rationalism. Supernaturalism takes it for 
granted that man is insufficient to himself, in his highest rela- 
tions, and in want of divine assistance; or, that Christianity 
is not a product of nature, Christ not the natural offspring of 
the race, but a supernatural phenomenon. This is the truth in 
Supernaturalism. These two elements of partial truth inhering 
in the two systems—liberty and authority, personal appropria- 
tion and tradition, the ideal and the historical—Schleiermacher 
unites by falling back upon the fundamental idea of the Ref- 
ormation—upon religion or faith in the evangelical sense of 
the term. Of this faith, the quickening material principle of 
the evangelical Church, he vindicates the rights—its independ- 
ence and inward certainty—in distinction from a mere historical 
belief, as from mere convictions resting on thinking and concln- 
sions. This faith is to Schleiermacher what it was to the 
divines of the Reformation—a jides divina, something essen- 
tially divine; a restoration of a common life between God and 
man, produced by the spiritual contemplation of the historical 
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image of Christ and its power of attraction. This faith, giving 
itself up to the Redeemer, partakes thereby of his spirit and 
life, and secures to its possessor both the consciousness of being 
redeemed and of the power inhering in Jesus to redeem. This 
process, viewed from the stand-point of natural and redeemable 
life, is supernatural, a miracle ; but viewed.from the stand-point 
of the Church, which was founded by Christ and necessarily 
partakes of his spirit, it is merely a continuation of that, 
which has become normal in history, has been intended for 
mankind from all eternity, and belongs to the idea of humanity, 
since it completes its creation. As to the beginning of the 
Church and of the person of Ohrist, therefore, the superrational 
or supernatural is at the same time rational and natural when 
viewed from the stand-point of God and his eternal decree, 
which comprehends all things and pre-arranged man’s redemp- 
tion according to his wants. For the spiritual element in man, 
the vodc, (in Scripture language it is the heart,) although it 
forms, as the Aoytx6y, his center—of which every thing else is the 
periphery—is in his natural state so powerless, and by the sen- 
sual element, the pvy7 and the oda, so completely controlled, 
that the Scripture correctly calls the votc, in this condition, 
flesh. But on the other hand it is, nevertheless, the vod¢ with 
which the divine spirit, tvedwa, unites, in order to bring from 
this center the whole psychical and bodily organism under its 
influence and control. It must, therefore, be taught that the 
appropriation of Christianity presupposes an antecedent relation 
to Christ ; that is, an inward longing of human nature for Christ, 
which is developed into a live reciprocity, and satistied by the 
actual presentation of Christ’s image. On the one hand, the 
human voi¢ is not the Christian tvedyva, being unable, without 
Christ, to raise its reciprocity to spontaneity, and the Christian 
spirit is not even potentially included in the human spirit. 
This is the truth in Supernaturalism over against Pelagianism. 
But on the other hand we must say, because of the world’s 
unity and the continuity of the ethical process, the unity of the 
human and of the Christian spirit is involved in the longing of 
the first for the second, which longing can, indeed, not be 
satisfied by its own strength, but only through the appearance 
of Christ. Rationalism is wrong in saying that the spirit of 
Christ was nothing but the human spirit in a higher state of 
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development, since the human spirit could by no process be 
developed into that of Christ, with which it was, however, in 
so far one as it had an everlasting longing for it. 

What we call the spirit of Christ or the Christian spirit, 
and the human spirit, are complements of each other, and we 
must allow a certain original identity of both. Reason is intel- 
ligible only as a transition from the other intellectual functions 
of man to the divine principle manifested in Christ, while the 
mvedwa is only a higher development of what we call reason, 
which development is, however, not the outgrowth of reason. 
Christianity, however different from limited human reason, is 
supremely rational; a manifestation of divine wisdom, which is 
reason, and it is, therefore, no contradiction to say that Chris- 
tianity is superrational, since it can absolutely not be the pro- 
duct of human reason, and that it is, at the same time, for the 
reason which it raises from the condition of longing to that of 
possession. 

As the antagonism of the rational and supernatural, so 
is also that of nature and grace. 

By nature is meant what the human spirit can be developed 
into, considered both by itself and in connection with the other 
functions of the mind; the appearance of Christ, and the com- 
munication of the tvetua based on it, is grace. If this is so, 
there is no absolute antagonism between nature and grace, 
since both are adapted to and exist for each other. Naturalism 
says, indeed, the development of man through grace and his 
natural development are one and the same process; Super- 
naturalism says, man’s natural development through his reason 
is essentially different from his development through grace. 
But this contradiction .appears only as a relative one when 
viewed from a higher stand-point. Supernaturalism is right in 
its position when the subject is considered from the stand-point 
of what a man can do and actually does; for considered in 
this light, that which is contained in Christianity goes far 
beyond nature, and is supernatural; and by no development of 
reason could that which is in Christ and is imparted to human 
nature through faith, have been produced without the workings 
of the divine principle manifested in Christ. But Super- 
naturalism is wrong in saying that Christ’s appearance is 
absolutely supernatural, that is, in relation to God and God’s 
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idea of man; and Rationalism is right in saying that, con- 
sidered from the unity of the divine decree, the supernatural- 
ness of the appearance of Christ becomes natural, since things 
that appear to our final conception as different are necessarily 
one in the divine mind. Viewed in this light, the decree of 
creation cannot be separated from that of redemption and final 
completion. Both decrees are for the Divine Being equally 
natural and coexistent, and there can be no decree of redemp- 
tion and final completion apart from that of creation, which 
can be completed only by the decree that includes Christ, and 
must, therefore, be considered as susceptible of Christ’s redeem- 
ing and completing power from the beginning. 
Schleiermacher’s view is, indeed, not free from determinism, 
including, us it does, also moral evil in God’s decree; but the 
point under consideration here cannot be affected thereby, be- 
cause the absolute oneness of the divine decree, the indissolu- 
bility of these two elements—creation and redemption—cannot 
be annulled by the fact that the fall is the free act of man, be- 
cause the idea that God had not foreseen sin, that sin had, as 
it were, taken him by surprise, is simply absurd. Schleier- 
macher is correct in saying that nature is merely the accom- 
plishment or realization of the divine decrees in time and space ; 
but by this very position a higher view of nature is absolutely 
demanded than that held by Pelagianism and Rationalism—that 
is, a view in which there is involved the appearance of Christ 
itself in such a manner that it cannot be traced from human 
reason nor from the intrinsic power of the race, but must be 
ascribed to an extraordinary interference of God to a divine 
act, which act, however, becomes a unity with the decree of 
creation in the divine decree, whose expression is the universe. 
By faith in Jesus Christ we partake of his sinlessness and 
blessedness, are saved from our condition of sin and guilt, and 
that in such a manner that we are conscious of it. We are 
reconciled unto God, who beholds us in him as animated by 
his spirit, and as parts of him ; he having implanted, at least, the 
principle of divine life into the Church, the portion of mankind 
in union with him, which in turn, by means of the true image 
of Christ impressed into itself, propagates this life until the 
Church and mankind shall have become coextensive and iden- 
tical. All religions, that is, forms of religion, must finally be 
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merged in Christianity. The essence of the Christian religion, 
however, consists in the redemption through Jesus of Nazareth, 
which is destined to be the all-pervading power of the Chris- 
tian’s life, and is the highest and purest form of attainable 
God-consciousness. In this definition of Christianity, con- 
taining two ideas, namely, that of human redemption and that 
of the person of Christ, the Church is carefully distinguished 
from every thing not Christian. The idea of human redemp- 
tion would be nothing if humanity could save itself without 
Christ; or if, on the other hand, humanity was irredeemable. 
The first would be Pelagian, the second Manichean, heresy, and 
redemption would either be superfluous or impossible. The 
Christian idea of the person of the Redeemer absolutely re- 
quires the recognition of the presence of full redeeming powers 
in him. But if even his unique character is recognized, but 
his humanity proper denied, as is done by Doketism, it is im- 
possible for him to affect humanity organically, and he cannot 
be its Redeemer. ‘gain, if his humanity proper is recognized, 
but that absolutely perfect indwelling of God in him denied, 
from which his all-sufticient power to redeem proceeds,—if he is 
taken to be an extraordinary man without a specific dignity, 
as is done by Ebionitism,—he cannot be the Redeemer. But 
all Christological views that keep within these two extremes 
are, according to Schleiermacher, Christian; and if they need 
any correction, the very recognition of these limits furnishes it. 
In the Redeemer, who is to Schleiermacher the center of every 
thing Christian, he sees the idea of humanity realized, the ideal 
man actualized ; the God-consciousness has acquired in him ab- 
solute strength, has become a personal indwelling of God in 
him, as far as human nature is capable of such an indwelling. 
In Jesus God has revealed himself not only as the Omnipotent, 
Holy, and Just, but also as Love and Wisdom, and a higher 
revelation is not necessary nor to be looked for ; because the be- 
liever in Jesus knows that he partakes of a principle that is 
sufficient for his final completion, because every thing that hin- 
ders or disturbs this process is not based on this principle, but 
is opposed to it. If it be said that the realization of ideal perfec- 
tion in Christ must be problematical, or that it is impossible that 
the idea of perfection, even if apprehended, should be a guar- 
antee of its realization, or, on the other hand, that the actual- 
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ized idea as beheld in Christ does not prove total purity and 
perfection, Schleiermacher answers: The impossibility of real- 
izing absolute perfection is the impossibility of realizing our 
moral destination, and would be a combination of Manicheism 
and Ebionitism. If it must be admitted, therefore, that the 
ideal humanity has been realized in Christ, the reply to the 
assertion that the actual realization of the ideal cannot be 
known to a certainty is this: Whoever surrenders himself in a 
feeling of his need of redemption wholly to the influence of 
Christ, becomes infallibly certain of his redeeming character 
and specific dignity. 

A real appreciation of Christ’s image is possible only through 
true faith, which secures also a participation in his supreme 
blessedness and sinless perfection. Christ secures these bless- 
ings to us in his threefold office of King, Prophet, and High 
Priest. Schleiermacher lays special stress on Christ’s high 
priestly office, on his active and passive obedience, and repre- 
sents him as full of high priestly sympathy, taking our place 
in order to raise us to himself and to make us his own. God 
looks upon those that are in this life-communion with the 
Saviour in and through Christ as redeemed, and as parts of 
Christ himself, since they are partakers of his spirit. From 
this stand-point the supernaturalistic evidences of the divinity 
of Christ, miracles, prophecies, and inspiration appear to him 
as weak, and the fear of criticism as weakly and unevangeli- 
cal, proceeding, as it does, from a want of confidence in the 
peculiar power of Christianity to prove its divinity to the hu- 
man spirit by its own essence, and relying, as it does, on intel- 
lectual proof which can never afford perfect certainty. From 
this central position, which Schleiermacher assigns to faith, 
standing on the real basis of the Reformation, he is obliged to, 
and does, distinguish between fazth and dogma, which are so often 
taken for each other, especially by the intellectualism, even the 
supernatural one, according to which faith is the receiving of 
the supernaturally revealed doctrine, that'is, of the mysteries of 
Christianity. But doctrine is neither redemption nor power of 
redemption; we are destined to a real communion with God 
through Christ, and only where this life-communion is, there is 
real piety; this involves more than a change of views or max- 
ims of life. Doctrine, as evangelical preaching, without which 
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there can originate no faith, is, according to Schleiermacher, 
indeed also independent of faith ; but this doctrine is different 
from the dogma, is very simple, and has its power in the 
preaching of Christ, in the truthful and quickening presenta- 
tion of his image. Genetically considered, the dogma is the 
result of faith, is the scientific expression of the kind of appro- 
priation of the Gospel story by the Church for the time being, 
and has its origin in the reflection upon the conditions of the 
Christian mind. Being dependent upon these it is not un- 
changeable, like the preaching of the Gospel ; has not the con- 
sistency and uniformity of the writings of the New Testament, 
which possess normative authority as the depository of the 
pure primitive Christian tradition, or as the authentic record 
of revelation. From this it appears that Schleiermacher as- 
signs to the Church and to tradition a higher place than was 
done before him in the evangelical Church. He draws, indeed, 
this distinction between the Roman Catholic and the Protest- 
ant Church, namely: In the Catholic Church the relation of 
the individual believer to Christ is dependent upon his relation 
to the Church, while in the Protestant Church the individual 
believer’s relation to the Church is dependent upon his rela- 
tion to Christ. But it is not his intention to deny, by this dis- 
tinction, that the individual attains to faith only through the 
Church and her offices ; yea, he even says that the Church com- 
municates the Holy Spirit to the individual, denying every op- 
eration of the Spirit not mediated by the Church. Necessary 
ingredients and constituent elements of the Church, however, 
are, according to Schleiermacher, the Holy Scriptures, which 
she preserves, and the sacraments, which she administers, and 
the Holy Spirit, attending her efforts. That the Holy Spirit is 
confined to the Church, or even to certain institutions, that 
what the actual Church does, is also the work of the Holy 
Spirit, Schleiermacher unqualifiedly denies. But in order to 
conceive of Christianity as a historic power he has assigned 
an important place to tradition ; not to tradition, however, in 
its common acceptation, as the summary of a well-defined 
number of views and doctrines, but as a living power, proceed- 
ing from Christ and ever present in the Church from her very 
origin; and his ideas have not failed to impress the Catholic 
Church and some of her most eminent theologians, as Drey, 
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Méhler, Klee, Staudenmaier, and others, powerfully. The 
Church, as the work of Christ upon earth, was to Schleier- 
macher, in her laws of life, sufferings, and failings a unity ; and 
for this reason he worked incessantly for the healing of schisms 
in the evangelical Church, for the union of the Lutherans and 
Reformed, and especially also in his Dogmatics, published in 
1821, three centuries after the publication of Melancthon’s 
“ Loci Communes,” which he intended to be the statement of the 
common faith of Protestants, as “ Melanchthon’s Loci” had been 
for the as-yet-undivided Protestant Church. Also, toward the 
Roman Catholic Church his position is very irenical ; although 
he was fully satistied that the antagonism between the two 
Churches had not yet reached its acme. This, his irenical po- 
sition, had its basis in his conviction that the Catholic Church 
was divided from the Protestant Church not only through un- 
evangelical elements, but also through a peculiar Christian 
individuality, namely, her strong leaning toward symbolism. 
Through his whole architectonic method, especially through 
his definition of Christianity and its limits, Schleiermacher 
introduced a more correct estimate of the individual doctrines 
in theology. Every doctrine must now be estimated by its 
nearer or more distant relation to the central point; and the 
distinction between the foundation, upon which every thing 
in the Church rests, and between what is built thereon, (1 Cor. 
iii, 10-15,) which had, indeed, never been entirely forgotten, 
but greatly obscured, has become prominent again. Here 
is the basis of Schleiermacher’s stand-point over against the 
different theological schools, and of his position in the Church. 
His love of union is not based upon a desire to shake off the 
symbolical books of the Church, nor on dogmatical indifferent- 
ism, since he devoted most of his time and strength to dog- 
matics, and saw a vital function of the Church in her progress 
in developing dogmas; and still less did he work for the union 
from personal considerations. No, his love of union was 
based upon his firm conviction that there is no radical differ- 
ence in the doctrine of the two Churches; that, therefore, the 
differences of individual doctrines growing out of the common 
basis are not of vital importance, from which it follows that 
the split of the two Churches cannot be morally justified. By 
this act of uniting, the Evangelical Church harmonizes her 
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conduct with her theological knowledge of the necessity 
of distinguishing between the foundation and between what is 
built thereon ; between religion and dogma; and she throws out 
those sickly elements that have been at all times a necessary 
outgrowth from the confounding of these differences ; namely, 
the intellectualism of a negative and positive, of a churchly 
or subjective character, that derives its strength from its 
mistaking dogma for religion, and the darkening of the prin- 
ciple whereby its healthful development is not only impeded, 
but of which it is also a very natural consequence, that upon 
one or another of the doctrines of the Church undue stress is 
laid. The result of tuch a decomposition of evangelical 
doctrine, through the weakening of the influence of its central 
principle, is, for example, the peculiar stress laid for the Evan- 
gelical Church upon her tradition, as her sacraments, or the 
clerical office, or upon the authority of the canon without any 
regard to criticism or the settling of the material principle. 
If the principle of the Reformation, justification by faith, is 
obscured in its central position, the other doctrines assume, to 
say the least, a co-ordinate position; but the necessary conse- 
quence of the loss of its hegemonical position is, that the king 
becomes a subject. For as there must necessarily be a power 
confirming all dogmas, this power, after it has been taken 
away from the evangelical principle, is transferred to some- 
thing else, be it the authority of the Church, or of the canon, 
or of human reason; and the whole evangelical basis is jeopar- 
dized by obscuring this principle or abandoning its central 
position. Here it appears, at the same time, that the higher 
importance which Schleiermacher attaches to tradition, cor- 
rectly understood, for the Evangelical Church, is of essential 
service in preserving her pure character and principle. For 
tradition is, according to Schleiermacher, the power of the 
Christian testimony constantly reaewed by the Holy Ghost; 
which testimony has, through the Holy Spirit, its absolute 
certainty in itself, and is produced through the preaching of the 
Gospel, and has the Scriptures for its basis and norm. The 
evangelical Christian draws thus his proofs for the divinity 
of the Scriptures, not from rational and historical arguments, 
nor from the authority of the Church, but from the testimony 
of the Spirit as to his actual redemption through Christ; be- 
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lieving, indeed, in Christ, not through the mediation of the Scrip- 
tures or the preaching based upon it, but in the Divine author- 
ity of the Scriptures through and for the sake of Christ; from 
which it appears that tradition, correctly understood, consists 
in the progressive production of real believers by the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost through the preached word; which 
believers occupy a relatively independent position toward the 
sacred Scriptures, which owe their highest confirmation, and 
the recognition of their authority, to the authority of Christ, 
who reveals himself to faith through the Holy Ghost as the 
Redeemer. 

While Schleiermacher has clearly drawn the line between 
Christianity and fundamental errors, it may be a cause of regret 
that he has pointed out only anthropological and Christolo- 
gical, and not also theological errors, as the antagonism of 
Theism and Pantheism. But Schleiermacher looked upon both 
Theism and Pantheism as philosophical views of God, and he 
wished by all means to keep Christian theology strictly distinct 
from all merely philosophical views of God, such as a so-called 
natural theology holds. Moreover, it must be admitted that 
his theology was not free from great errors, which only his 
sincere love of the Redeemer prevented from exerting their 
legitimate pernicious influence. By this love he was con- 
strained to admit self-consciousness, personality in God, how- 
ever inadequate to his philosophical nature this idea appeared 
for a designation of the Infinite. 

Moreover, one peculiarity of Schleiermacher must not be 
overlooked ; it was his constant endeavor and great object to 
show religion to be independent of philosophical systems, and 
in order to do this effectually he went so far as to recognize 
in the Christian self-consciousness, primarily and peculiarly, 
only a personal feeling in motion, but not a concrete, objective 
knowledge of God. Certain forms of Theism are, indeed, in- 
consistent with, and, therefore, excluded by, the consciousness 
of absolute dependence; which is perennial, as taught by 
Schleiermacher; as well as a false independence of the world 
over against God, making God a limited being. By the same 
absolute dependence, the pantheistic view is also excluded, 
according to which the world is God, and man possesses abso- 
lute knowledge and is absolutely free. 
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But in his dogmatics he is not sufficiently guarded against 
determinism; by which every thing happens by virtue of 
eternal determinations, whether these are deistically so received, 
as if every thing was from eternity fixed by the connection 
of nature; or pantheistically, so that every thing is referred to 
the universal world-power in such a manner that the spiritual 
world is neither the relatively independent cause of its form- 
ative activity, nor appears as an independent life. 

This determinism of Schleiermacher, which lays the main 
stress upon the absolute causality or omnipotence of God, leads 
him also to assign to those divine attributes, by which man’s 
moral nature, his liberty and accountability, his imputation 
and guilt, are conditioned, only a subordinate position; so es- 
pecially, too, the Divine holiness and justice; whence it is that 
he does not properly appreciate the Old Testament in its true 
and lasting value, although he views omnipotence as spiritual, 
and in Christianity, as absolute love and wisdom. 

Schleiermacher denies the possibility of knowing God; and 
the pious feeling is to him the only form into which the 
Absolute can spiritually be received. From this source his de- 
terminism flows. The existence of God is philosophically 
thus proved by him: As certainly as there is knowledge, and 
the necessary duplicity between thinking and being finds in 
this knowledge its unity; as certainly as the necessary differ- 
ence between the willing agent and the object of his will dis- 
appears in the act, where the two become a unit: so certainly 
an absolute transcendental cause as God must be assumed, in 
whom all the dualisins of the world can find their final union. 
Without their absolute union in God, even their partial union 
in the world would be impossible, and there would be no 
possibility of either knowing or acting. God’s existence is, 
therefore, as certainly to be admitted by the reason, as there 
is a possibility of knowing and acting. But what God is, his 
being and constituent parts, we cannot know, according to 
Schleiermacher ; to whom philosophy is merely a knowledge 
of the world, taking, of course,,a transcendental God for 
granted. But theology, to which he denies likewise a knowl- 
edge of God, is, according to him, only a knowledge of the 
Christian consciousness, or of Christian piety; consequently 
only self-consciousness—taking God as the absolute causality 
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and supreme unity for granted,—indeed, knowledge also, but 
such a knowledge as stands primarily in the service of the 
religious community, the Church, that is animated by no 
interest in the theory in itself or objective knowledge, but 
which refers every thing to the Church, and must, therefore, 
be kept distinct from philosophy and its fluctuating systems, 
and can as certainly be kept distinct from it as religious life,— 
is something independent of thinking or willing. But, how- 
ever unsatisfactory Schleiermacher’s philosophical ideas of 
God, or his philosophical theology, may be, his deep piety and 
genuinely Christian feeling lead him back to the truth when 
he says, in keeping with the teachings of the Scriptures, that 
God alone can know himself; when he calls God the unity, that 
which is not identical with the totality of knowledge and being, 
but is their absolute basis; when he calls God not only the 
spiritual Omnipotence, but also Love and Wisdom. 
Schleiermacher has founded no school, neither a philosophical 
nor a theological one. He appreciated independence of thought 
too highly for himself and for others to entertain even such an 
idea. But as we have said before, he has exerted an influence 
upon the religious world and upon religious thought as cer- 
tainly no one after the Reformation period ; and there is scarcely 
one of the living theologians of Germany that has not been 
powerfully affected by Schleiermacher, and that does not owe a 
large share of gratitude to him. Schleiermacher was, in the 
strict sense of the word, not orthodox; but the path he opened 
was in the right direction, as appears from the fact that nearly 
all his followers are more orthodox than he himself. We 
mention only the following as expounders of the New Testa- 
ment: Liicke, Bleek, Usteri, Neander, Schmid, Olshausen, 
Tholuck, Osiander, Messner, Riehm, Weiss, Lechler, Holzmann, 
As writers on historical theology : Neander, Hagenbach, Jacobi, 
Piper, Erbkam, Uhlhorn, Reuter, Dorner. In dogmatical 
theology have been influenced by Schleiermacher, notwith- 
standing their individual independence and their differences 
from each other, Nitzsch, Twesten, Julius Miiller, Rothe, 
Tholuck, Sack, Vogt, Hagenbach, Martensen, Liebner, Hoff- 
mann, Auberlen, Ehrenfeuchter, Lange, Ebrard, Gess, and 
many others. Schleiermacher’s determinism has been retained 
only by Schweitzer, Romang, and Schotten, the two former 
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being Swiss, the last Dutch. All these construct dogmatics, 
not merely from the formal principle of the Scriptures, as Bibli- 
lical Supernaturalism did, nor from natural reason, as the 
Rationalists did, but from the material principle of the Ref- 
ormation, faith in unison with the holy Scriptures. Scarcely 
any less has his influence been on the field of ethics, as we see 
from the speculative ethics of Werth and Rothe, and the Chris- 
tian ethics of Schmid. Practical theology owes its scientific 
form to Schleiermacher’s influence altogether, as we see from 
the original works of Nitsch, Palmer, Liebner, Schoeberlein, ete. 

The great Catholic theologians, that were more or less affected 
by Schleiermacher’s spirit, have been named already; of 
English divines we mention only Maurice and Trench. 

One remark more. It cannot have escaped the thoughtful 
reader how great a similarity, if not full identity, there exists 
between Methodistic Christianity and Schleiermacher’s Chris- 
tianity in its highest scientific form. To Methodism Christianity 
is primarily a new life in God, mediated to the believer by the 
Church through the preaching of the word and prayer; so to 
Schleiermacher. Both Methodism and Schleiermacher’s the- 
ology deny that the natural man, the unchanged and un- 
sanctified intellect, has any insight into the mysteries of 
religion; but this identity is only partial. When we go to a 
revival meeting, to a class meeting, or love-feast, we cannot be 
mistaken as to the completeness of the identity; but when we 
go to the recitation-room in our higher institutions of learning, 
and our theological seminaries, if we examine the course of 
study prescribed for our young preachers, then this identity is 
greatly marred ; not only the identity of Methodism and Schlei- 
ermacher’s theology, but also the identity of Methodist life 
and Methodist theology. This is the case with nearly all our 
apologetical literature. Here we meet as highest authority 
Paley, Butler, (Analogy,) and other writers from the deistical 
period. None of these men viewed Christianity as a@ new life 
Srom and in God, none referred to the testimony of the Spirit, 
none makes a change of heart the conditio sine qua non of 
understanding the Bible; but all endeavor, as Supernaturalism 
did, to construe from miracles and prophecies an argument 
amounting, if it could have been completed, to a demonstra- 
tion, thus making the unsanctified vode, which St. Paul calls 
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flesh, the infallible umpire on the subject of religion, of which, 
from the nature of the case, it can understand but little. In 
the face of such facts we may well exclaim, “ O consistency, 
thou art a jewel!” If this article should call the attention 
of the Church to this self-apparent inconsistency, the writer 
would feel more than repaid for the labor of writing it. 





Art. IV.—GROWTH IN LANGUAGE. 


Lectures on the English Language.. By GrorGEe P. Marsu. First Series. Fourth 
edition. New York and London. 1861. 


The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the early Literature which it 
Embodies. By Grorce P. Marsa. London. 1862.* 


Lectures on the Science of Language. Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Max Miuurr, M.A. First and Second Series. New York. 1866 
and 1867. 

Language and the Study of Language. Twelve Lectures on the Principles of 
Linguistic Science. By WitLiam Dwigur Wuityey, of Yale College. New 
York. 1867. 

I. Max Miuuer, Marsh, and Whitney, may be ranked to- 

gether as the leading writers in English upon the principles 

of linguistic science. Mr. Marsh might disclaim having 
attempted a scientific treatment of language; the professed 
scope of his works is limited to one of the nine hundred 
languages + spoken among men; but he has illustrated that 
one with a wealth of learning derived from the study of the 
facts and principles of human speech. His opinions upon 
generalization in this science have the rare value that they 
are pronounced with the exemplification in hand, and then 
always with an extreme guardedness. He can scarcely contain 
his wrath against speculative inquirers who “ guess out hidden 

meanings and analogies,” and “build the whole fabric of a 

national history, extending through ten centuries, on the 

Roman orthography of a single proper name belonging to a 

tongue wholly unknown to the Romans themselves.” ¢ 


* For convenience’ sake this work will be referred to in this article as Second 
Series. 

+ Miller, First Series, p. 35. 

¢ Marsh, Second Series, p. 30. London edition. 
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Notwithstanding the considerable advance in the science, 
probably he would not now withdraw this, which he said 
in 1862: 


Comparative philology is in its infancy—a strong and vigorous 
infancy, indeed—but still, in its tendencies and habits, too pre- 
cocious, It is the youngest of the sciences. Modern inquirers 
have collected a very great number of apparently isolated phil- 
ological facts; they have collected multitudes of seeming, as well 
as numerous well-established, linguistic analogies ; and they have 
found harmony and resemblance where, until lately, nothing had 
been discovered but confusion and diversity. But still here, as 
every-where else, speculation is much in advance of knowledge, and 
many of the hypotheses which are sprouting like mushrooms 
to-day, are destined, like mushrooms, to pass away to-morrow.* 


Professor Max Miiller is the antipodes of Mr. Marsh. The 
former is the extreme of scientific courage as the latter is the 
extreme of scientific caution. But Miiller brings so much 
learning to his aid, has at command such lagpe resources in 
the results of German research, and announets his broadest 
generalizations with such limitations, that even Mr. Marsh 


must admire the flight he would not himself dare. Still, 
paradoxical as it may seem, and much as it runs against the 
popular opinion in this country, Max Miiller’s chief merit is, 
that he has popularized the theories of his German brother 
scholars for our large English-eared audience. We hail Pro- 
fessor Whitney as a new star rising in the American quarter 
of our Anglican sky. His little book marks an epoch in the 
science of language in this country; as a contribution to exact 
study in this department of human knowledge, it will give 
American scholarship an honorable place in that of the 
world. 

Professor Whitney has set himself a more exact task thar. 
Max Miiller had taken up; this appears in the very titles of 
their respective works,t and still more in the points of de- 
parture which they select. The Oxford professor begins with 
claiming for his science a place among physical studies, and 


* Second Series, p. 28. Three words are italicized here to call attention, not to 
@ novel opinion, but to the predominant quality in Mr. Marsh’s studies.* Compare 
Whitney, p. 324. 

+ “Lectures on the Science of Language” leaves the writer to wander at will; 
“Language and the Study of Language” imposes an obligation to method, 

Fourts Series, Vor. XXI.—15 
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this assumption determines to some extent the method which 
he pursues. The Yale professor tells us, in his first chapter, 
that “the whole subject of linguistic inquiry may be con- 
veniently summed up in the single inquiry, ‘Why do we 
speak as we do?’” (page 10,) and this question is the key-note 
of his book. Miiller’s method has an unpleasant flavor of the 
didactic and dogmatic; Whitney’s is prevailingly inquiring 
and inductive. We have been so much accused, not altogether 
unjustly, of being a nation of theorizers and dogmatists, that 
it is a pleasure to be vindicated by such an example and con- 
trast in a field where, until recently, there have been about as 
many theories as facts. 

II. What is meant by growth in language, and what is the 
scientific import of the fact of such growth? Whitney crosses 
swords, if so martial a figure be allowable, with Miiller on 
the second of these questions, and makes good his position by 
an answer to the first question. The Oxford professor makes 
language a natural growth on three grounds: first, that it is 
not in the power of man to produce or prevent the changes 
that occur in language;* second, that language must be 
classed among the works of God, rather than among those of 
man ;+ third, that the method of its study is the same, and 
that the science has passed through the same stages as the 
physical sciences. 

Miller every-where treats the subject so discursively—so im- 
plicitly admits all the facts which make against his theory, and 
adorns his pages with such a profusion of illustration—that it 
is as difficult as it seems uncandid to put definition into his 
mouth. What seems to be his best reason for calling the 
science of language a physical science is found in a passage 
which is designed only to show the importance of the study: 


If you consider that whatever view we take of the origin and 
dispersion of language nothing new has ever been added to the 
substance of language, that all its changes have been changes of 
form, that no new root or radical has ever been invented by later 
generations, any more than one single element has ever been added 
to the material world in which we live—if you bear in mind that in 

* See First Series, page 47, et passim. + Ibid., p. 32. 

t Empirical, classificatory, and theoretical. See first and second lectures of the 


First Series. 
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one sense, and in a very just sense, we may be said to handle the 
very words which issued from the mouth of the Son of God when 
he gave names to “all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to 
every beast of the field ”—you will see, I believe, that the science 
of language has claims upon your attention such as few sciences 
can rival or excel.* 

Not less important to his theory is an assumption much 
dwelt upon in his pages, that the individual man cannot, by 
his conscious action, out of deliberative purpose, change the 
words of a people. 

It is doubtful whether, if both these assumptions were 
admitted, language could properly be classed among the 
physical sciences. If man has not made language he has at 
least changed it, and his intelligence has been active in this 
process; if an individual cannot alone, by conscious effort, 
modify the words of a people, the whole people do in some 
way by their choice, however unconsciously exercised, alter 
their words. Perhaps it is not out of place to ask, Of what 
value is the eternal barrier between us and the brutes which 
is found in language, if our vocal mark is only a physical one # 
If speech lies outside the domain of man’s intelligent action 
and voluntary powers, is not the discovery a step toward 
breaking down the line of demarkation between man and the 
inarticulate world below him? Miller insists with so much 
emphasis upon this barrier, he thrusts it in the faces of the 
Darwins with so much confidence, that one must believe that 
he has not perceived the drift of his own theory.t 

We ask a more pertinent question when we demand 
whether these generalizations of Miiller lie at the base, or are 
the cap-stones of the science? From a careful induction, were 
it possible, it might result that man has not within the field 
of history added to the radical part of language, but such 
a discovery would be the last step in the analysis. It involves 
the unity of human speech, the revelation or development by 
the first man of all that is essential to language, and leaves 
nothing to be studied but the modifications of that language, 
the ebb and flow of these waves of sound upon the tongue of 
man. But these theories are disputed on all sides, and even 

* First Series, p. 3°. 

+ First Series, p. 354: ‘“ Language is our Rubicon, and no brute will ever dare to 
cross it.” 
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Miiller himself admits that our present knowledge only renders 
probable the original unity of human language. But on what 
safe principle of scientific inquiry are we authorized to assign 
a science its place on the merits or significance of its last 
possible or probable generalization? Still further, the growth 
we are to consider is one which is intimately associated with 
human intelligence, which expands its volume with the 
expansion of man’s intellectual and moral nature; puts on 
luxuriance in the highest civilization, and dwarfs and dwindles 
in declining empires ; which is so closely related to the spiritual 
activities of man that some cannot distinguish between the 
soul and the word. How does Max Miiller separate man from 
his language ? 

If we understand him, he relies much upon the fact that 
linguistic and political classifications are not identical. “ The 
science of language may declare itself independent of history,” 
because it is not coterminous with political history.* The 
history of the Celtic language is not that of the British Isles ; 
but it is none the less true that the history of the Celtic 
language is inextricably bound up with the history of the 
Celtic race. He further declares that we may study languages 
by themselves, apart from the people who spoke them, and we 
must, in fact, do this with regard to all the oldest forms 
of human speech. They belong to peoples whose records have 
perished, whose history we must, in part, spell out from the 
debris of their language scattered over the theater of human 
action. Two things suggest themselves here: Could we pro- 
ceed at all in the analysis of these oldest fragments of speech— 
could we ever discover their elder brothership to our later 
tongues—but for the light which history sheds on more recent 
languages? History enables us to determine the character- 
istics of languages spoken in its ear, and, negatively, to excerpt 
and set apart those which it cannot interpret. Further: our 
earliest inductions, which furnish us the materials for all later 
researches, are made upon facts of personal consciousness and 
observation. Who could construct a science of language with- 
out his experience with words? But if it is possible to treat 
languages apart from man and his history—to analyze them 
as we do flowers, to classify them as we do animals—if the 

* First Series, pp. 78, 79. 
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play of human fancy and the struggles of human thought in 
expression are no necessary part of the science of language, 
why has not Miiller himself given us an example of such a 
system? The ever-present charm of his pages is man’s facile 
intelligence at work upon words. Had he treated his subject 
as a physical science, he might have established his position ; he 
would certainly have spoiled a rarely charming book. He 
constantly betrays his cause,* and he cannot set in motion the 
machinery of human utterance without putting the muscles of 
the face under the control of the human will. Were this 
speaking-machine altogether an instrument in the hands of 
constant forces it would always yield the same results; the 
shorn syllable, the cramped and dying sound, the word worn 
smooth as a pebble on the ocean beach, owe their elisions and 
attritions to the purpose or caprice of human will. 

III. Professor Whitney does not directly criticise the book of 
Professor Miiller, but he makes a masterly refutation of the 
doctrine that linguistics can be classed among the physical 
sciences. He denies the doctrine that language has a life and 
growth independent of its speakers, with which men cannot 
interfere, and revindicates the maxim usus norma loguendi as 
of “supreme and uncontrolled validity.” Page 40.¢ The 
changes which now occur in language are matters of conimon 
consent. Zelegram is discussed in the newspapers; reliable 
is shut out of the best society, but gradually wins its way 
among the less fastidious. A by-stander, seeing the first 
schooner launched into Massachusetts waters, exclaims, “ How 
she scoons!” and the owner responds, “A scooner let her be, 
then!” and adds a word to our language. Individual 
agency is inoperative, except as it is ratified by the com- 
munity, but the community acts through individual initiative. 
There was a first man who made a given change in pro- 
nunciation or spelling, or attached a new meaning to an old 
word. (Page 44.) 

* “The growth of language and the growth of the mind are only two aspects 
of the same process.’’ Second Series, p. 967 On the next page he speaks of 
“that wild spirit of etymology which would handle words as if they had no past, 
no history, no origin.” 

+ It is not intended to teach that Miller is the author, or chief advocate even, 


of any theory attributed to him in this article; he is taken as the popular rep- 
resentative of particular views. 
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Our Yankee professor points out the spot where his German 
redecessor stumbled in the following paragraph : 
P 5 fs) } 


What makes a physical science is, that it deals with material 
substances acted on by miiterial forces. In the formation of 
geological strata, the ultimate cognizable agencies are the laws 
of matter; the substance affected is tangible matter; the produc 
is inert, insensible matter. . In language, on the other hand, 
the ultimate agencies are intelligent beings ; the material is not 
articulated sound alone, which might in a cert: 1in sense be regarded 
as a physical product, but sound made significant of thought ; 
and the product is of the same kind, @ system of sounds with in- 
telligible content, expressive of the slowly accumulated wealth of 
the human race in wisdom, experience, comprehension of itself 
and of the rest of the creation. What but an analogical resemblance 
can there possibly be between the studies of things so essentially 
dissimilar ?—P. 49. 


In the two phrases which we have italicized, Professor 
Whitney has happily expressed the subject of linguistic growth 
—what it is that grows; and the statement that “intelligent 
beings are the ultimate agencies” of that growth, gives the 
direction, and defines the boundaries, of these studies. We 
cannot hope to pursue these investigations to advantage if we 
do not clearly comprehend the nature of the forces which 
produce linguistic change. These forces are human, social, 
intelligent, volitional. Language is, therefore, according to 
our author, 


An institution—the word may seem an awkward one, but we can find 
none better or more truly descriptive—the work of those whose 
wants it subserves ; it isin their sole keeping and control, it has been 
by them adapted to their circumstances and wants, and is still 
every-where undergoing at their hands such adaptation. 


This science is historical and moral; a branch of the 
history of the human race and of human institutions. 


The human mind, seeking and choosing expression for human 
thought, stands as a middle term between all deter mining causes 
and their results in the development of language. It is “only as 
they affect man himself in his desires and. tendencies, or in his 
capacities, that they can affect t speech; the immediate agent is the 
will of men, working under the joint direction of impelling wants, 
governing circumstances, and established habits.—P. 48. 


IV. The field opened by this difference between Miller and 
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Whitney is large and fascinating; only some small portions 
of it can be surveyed in this article.* 

1. The limits of individual action in modifying that which 
belongs to society—the power of man over the institutions of 
men—constitute one of the points of divergence. Nor are 
political theorists and social philosophers more harmonious on 
the same question. The associated action of men so far 
transcends the power, and so outruns the purpose, of individ- 
uals, that the unit seems lost in the multiplications. What is 
true of language as an institution is equally true of every other 
institution—one man cannot build alone. We may say Cesar 
made the Roman empire ; but we know, so soon as we reflect, 
that the Romans must be reckoned as the true factors of the 
empire, and it is a more accurate statement that the Romans 
made Cesar. The Cesars, wherever they work or rule, must 
work out the tendencies of their times, must rule in sympathy 
with the conscious wants of preponderating classes of men. 
Individuals seem to have vast power when they move in the 
drift of society, but it is the drift that carries them forward. 
No man can change a word against the wants and tendencies 
of a language; but let the change be in the drift of the move- 
ment in his speech—let it be born in due time—and it will 
pass unnoticed, unrecorded, into the common tongue. _ 

How much is to be ascribed to the individual in the work 
of linguistic change is not of very great importance; but it is 
difficult to believe that these changes are in any sense, or at 
any stage of a language, properly instinctive and spontaneous. 
They begin in the individual life, and spread with greater or 
less rapidity, but always progressively, through the community 
or nation. 

The wisest individual is commonly incapable of determining 
the results of forces operating in nations. They are not the 
wisest who now tell us that they saw the Reconstruction con- 
flict before the Rebellion, nor those who tell us that they saw 
one million soldiers marshaled when the anti-slavery struggle 
began. Wise men in political science have forecast our national 
future with quite opposite results. The rule seems to be, 


* The relations of thought to language, for example, especially the question of 
the identity of the two, are not touched upon. Professor Whitney discusses the 
subject at length in Lecture XI, pp. 405-421. 
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that the wishes and sympathies of the astrologer are the 
controlling factors in his calculations. And so it happens 
that the moderately wise, or even the ignorant, spell out the 
future about as well as the Champollions of prophetic sociology. 
This impotence of discernment limits individual action; de- 
prived of prescience, deprived even of full knowledge of 
social forces already at work, the wise man seldom perceives 
the social want, the strong man rarely catches the sotial 
opportunity. 

Institutions—language as well as others—are left to grow 
out of the bosom of society much as trees grow out of the 
soil; * but this bosom of society vindicates its intelligent and 
volitional characteristics in the very fact of defying the 
prescience or steadfast control of the wise and strong. One 
man can do nothing against his age; but when a great man is 
cast by instinct, or moral sympathies, or Providence, into a 
great human movement, he seems godlike in power, because he 
expresses, embodies, a whole people. No one can demonstrate 
that great movements, in language have not illustrated the 
rule. The historical growth of language affords scope for 
such individual action. “The tradition of generations is 
broken by political or ethenic earthquakes, and the work has 
frequently had to be done over again from the beginning, when a 
new surface had been formed for the growth of a new 
civilization.” ¢ 

2. The unconsciousness of linguistic growth is another 
debatable land of the science of human speech. We sadly 
need a nomenclature for the latencies of the mind, especially 
for the unconscious activities of man’s intellect and will. The 
want of fit terms probably explains why Professor Whitney 
describes the same thing as conscious and unconscious, though 
not without an effort to distinguish it as twofold. 


* Like a tree, unobserved through the solitude of a thousand years, up grows 
the mighty stem, and the mighty branches of a magnificent speech. No man saw 
the seed planted; no eye noticed the infant sprouts; no register was kept of the 
gradual widening of its girth, or of the growing circumference of its shade, till the 
deciduous dialects of surrounding barbarians dying out, the unexpected bole stands 
forth in all its magnitude, carrying aloft in its foliage the poetry, the history, and 
philosophy of a heroic people.”—Ferrier, quoted by Farrar, Orig. of Lang., 
p. 204. London, 1860. : 

¢ Miller, First Series, p. 30. 
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The passage in which this distinction is made is so important 
to the theory of our author, and is so good a specimen of his 
style, that we quote at length: 










While, however, we are thus forced to the acknowledgment 
that every thing in human speech is a product of the conscious 
action of human beings, we should be leaving out of sight a 
matter of essential consequence in linguistic investigation if we 
failed to notice that what the linguistic student seeks in language 
is not what men have voluntarily or intentionally placed there. 
As we have already seen, each separate item in the production or 
modification of language is a satisfaction of the need of the 
moment ; it is prompted by the exigencies of the particular case; 
it is brought forth for the practical end of convenient communica- 
tion, and with no ulterior aim or object whatsoever ; it is accepted 
by the community only because it supplies a perceived want, and 
answers an acknowledged purpose in the uses of social intercourse. 
The language-makers are quite heedless of its position and value 
as part of a system, or as a record with historical content; nor 
do they analyze and set before their consciousness the mental 
tendencies which it gratifies. A language is, in very truth, a 
grand system of a highly complicated and symmetrical structure; 
it is fitly comparable with an organized body; but this is not 
because any human mind has planned such a structure and skill- 
fully worked it out. Each single part is conscious and inten- 
tional; the whole is instinctive and natural. The unity and sym- 
metry of the system is the unconscious product of the efforts of 
the human mind, grappling with the facts of the world without 
and the world within itself, and recording each separate result in 
speech. Herein is a real language fundamentally different from 
the elaborate and philosophical structures with which ingenious 
men have sometimes thought to replace them. There are, indeed, 
artful devices in which the character and bearing of each part 
is painfully weighed and determined in advance; compared with 
them, language is a real growth; and human thought will as 
readily exchange its natural covering for one of them as the 
growing crustacean will give up its shell for a casing of silver 
wrought by the most skillful hands. Their symmetry is that of a 
mathematical figure, carefully laid out, and drawn to rule and line; 
in language the human mind, tethered by its limited capacities in 
the midst of creation, reaches out as far as it can in every direction 
and makes its mark, and is surprised at the end to find the result 
a circle—P. 50. 
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The distinction that, while “each single part is conscious 
and intentional,” “the unity and symmetry of the system is 
an wnaconscious product” of human effort, is well taken, though 
the deficiencies of language leave room for captious criticism. 
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But there is a distinction lower down, which seems to us to 
explain Professor Whitney’s. Each single part of a language 
is conscious and intentional—or the product of a conscious and 
intentional effort ; not in the extreme import of these words— 
not, for example, in the sense in which we choose, after delib- 
eration, to say import, rather than significance, in this place. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the rule of our author 
does not seem to be reversed. The word cts was not probably 
used at first with deliberation. It slid into @ place in the 
language through human carelessness, just as most changes in 
the pronunciation of words begin, but a certain amount of 
deliberation, and that a considerable amount, attended its 
assignment to a permanent place and office in our literature.* 

The truth is, that the greater part of our conscious and ~ 
intentional action is non-deliberative. Each drop of our 
volitional life falls into the unbroken stream of our spiritual 
activities, and is lost to our inward sight in the constant flow 
of our habits and tendencies. Conscious choosing, or deliberate 
choosing, occurs only upon the arrest of some small part of the 
moving mass of our intellectual life. Hence the paradox— 
existing only in the words, however—that our conscious 
volitional life is for the most part unconscious, or not written 
out in the large type of deliberative consciousness. 

A new inflection in a language is first used by some one to 
supply a momentary need ; it is caught from his lips by others, 
it passes into the language by continued repetition, it is never 
debated, or if debated the discussion occurs after it is a real 
constituent of the spoken language of the people. But it was 
used at first, and repeated afterward, through a volitional 
activity. 

But in what sense is the whole system of a language instinct- 
ively constructed? In this, that the linguistic instinct, or 
esthetic sense of consistency, or the tendencies of intellectual 
habits, or the genius of the language, presides over the out- 
reaching hand which marks out the circle of any one human 
speech. This attempt to render more clear the action of the 
will in language, and to set in better light the workings and 


* Professor Whitney probably refers this later stage, or the discussion, to his 
“single part” class; but such discussion usually involves its fitness to the ex- 
isting whole. 
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passivities of consciousness in the choice of what is encom- 
passed and conceded by habits, may fail; but the failure can- 
not carry down with it the doctrine that the growth of 
language is a product of the travail of the human mind. We 
must concede that man has filled his sound-systems with 
sense, whether or not we agree upon, or can understand, the 
manner in which his volition acts upon the single parts or 
unites the parts into the magnificent whole. 

3. The doctrine that language can be studied independently 
of history must break down when applied to any particular 
speech; but how can the science dispense with the results 
of the closest and most thorough study of the best-known 
tongues? We have not a fact to spare from the clothing 
of any of our theories, and many of them are sadly in need 
of at least aprons of fig-leaves to cover their nakedness. Max 
Miiller tells us that when “language itself’ becomes the sole 
object of inquiry ”—that is, when we are not pursuing the 
study of a tongue as a means, as, for example, to serve “as 
letters of introduction to the best society or to the best litera- 
ture of the leading nations of Europe ”—“ dialects which have 
no literature, the jargons of savage tribes, the clicks of the 
Hottentots, and the vocal modulations of the Indo-Chinese are 
as important, nay, for the solution of some of our problems, 
more important, than the poetry of Homer or the prose 
of Cicero.” * With proper limitation, perhaps, this is true; 
but it is misleading. The history of the growth of any one 
language spoken by a people who have risen up into civiliza- 
tion must be of incomparably more value to those who propose 
to study the science of language in the spirit of scientific 
inquiry than the whole mass of languages which have no 
history and can scarcely be morphologically classitied. We 
shall understand dialects and jargons and clicks only when we 
bring to the study of them all the knowledge of linguistic 
change which can be obtained from careful research into the 
earliest forms, successive variations of forms, losses and gains 
of words in such a language gs our own, coupled with a 
thorough search after the causes of growth and decay. If it be 
suspected “that the one speech is deflected from normal lines 


* First Series, p. 33. Compare Marsh, Second Series, pp. 25-28, especially note 
to page 27; and Miller, Second Series, pp. 260, 262. 
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of progress by special forces, political or moral, and such de- 
flection is inevitable, our resource is to follow another language 
through its history. We shall by this time begin to discover 
what is constant, and a wider study will enrich us with the 
fundamental inductions of the science. 

No one has succeeded in this branch of human inquiry upon 
any other system. Miiller pursues no other. Here, as every- 
where else, his theory of method is contradicted by his own 
practice. It is no chance that the Latin, Greek, French, 
German, and English tongues furnish the best illustrations 
of his leading laws of growth. The laws were learned from 
the study of these languages which come to the student 
clothed with a history.* The Latin language—spread out over 
the face of Europe—identified with all the written history of a 
continent—colliding against and mixing with barbarian 
dialects of diverse character—dying, and yet embalmed in a 
literature and living in tongues—less majestic, perhaps, but not 
less beautiful or copious—this Latin language, and those which 
are commonly derived from it, have given us the larger and 
better part of our principles of linguistic growth. Sanscrit 
would have been useless without the Latin which was whipped 
into us at school, and all our explorations on the barbarian 
frontiers may not yield as much scientific result as would 
historical studies into the early growth of the French and 
Spanish languages. 

This is not written to disparage the study of the languages 
spoken by uncivilized tribes. The hut of the savage has its 
place in a science of architecture, but let us not dream that it 
can teach us more than the Parthenon. 

The value of historical evidence collected from the best 
known languages ‘appears whenever a principle of classification 
is to be adopted. For instance: it is a favorite maxim of 
Miiller that there can be no mixing of grammars; hence 
grammar is one of the most important family marks by which 
languages can be genetically classified.+ If the principle be 
true, no better proof can be had than is afforded in the history 
of our own tongue. Our vocabulary is more thay half of 

* See First Series, p. 55, for an illustration of what is meant. 


+ First Séries, p. 82. Of course it is not meant that the maxim is peculiar to 
Miller. 
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Latin derivation, direct or indirect; our language was for 
centuries subordinated to the literary lordship of Latin and 
Norman-French—a better test could not be desired. If En- 
glish syntax is, and always has been, Teutonic, the rule starts 
with a striking example. But suppose it were proved that at 
some period in its history English has possessed a mixed 
syntax, and further, that this mixture is now discoverable in 
our grammar; the rule would lie under suspicion, because dis- 
credited by the growth of our own language.* 

Language grows into its highest development only under 
or along with, as a constituent of, a complex civilization. 
Shepherds and fishermen, roaming the hills or grouped in 
huts by the sea-side, have no use for an elaborate speech. 
They could not be endowed with one; they must be some- 
thing more than fishermen and shepherds before their language 
can expand into the luxuriousness of full-grown speech. 
Events which were long probable, but which happily did not 
occur, might have arrested the growth of our language and 
consigned it to the catalogue of rustic dialects of Teutonic 
stock. The failure of the Plantagenets to unite all France 
under their government saved the English nation, and rendered 
possible the wonderful and complex growth of our mother 
tongue. Mr. Marsh suggests that the failure of the Reformers 
to emancipate England from her allegiance to the Papal See 
would have been followed by results analogous to those which 
must have accompanied the reduction of Britain to a prin- 
cipality of France.t We are entitled to believe that political 
convulsions have often hastened, retarded, or arrested the 
growth of other tongues. 

The limits assigned to this article arrest us here. We dis- 
miss the theme for the present with one reflection. The 
motives which impel linguistic students to seek recognition 

* This is a question of fact which cannot be considered to be settled. See 
Marsh, First Series, Lec. XVII. On the principle itself Mr. Marsh writes in his 
Second Series, p. 45, “This theory is carried too far, I think, when it is insisted 
that no amalgamation of the grammatical, characteristics of different speeches 
is possible;” and Whitney, page 323, says, “ Penetrating study often brings to 
light resemblances between two languages which escape a superficial examina- 
tian, and . . . shows the illusiveness of others which at first sight appeared to be 


valid evidences of relationship.” 
+ First Series, p. 170. 
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among physicists afford a very good illustration of unconscious 
tendencies. The “school of modern philosophers who are 
trying to materialize all science, to eliminate the distinction 
between the physical and the intellectual and moral, to declare 
for naught the free action of the human will, and to resolve 
the whole story of the fates of mankind into a series of purely 
material effects, produced by assignable physical causes, and 
explainable in the past, or determinable for the future, by an 
intimate knowledge of those causes, by a recognition of the 
action of compulsory motives upon the passively obedient 
nature of man;” * have obtained the ear of the world, and 
fascinated all who cultivate any department of knowledge. 
Psychology itself seems ambitious of the popular livery.t To 
get a place among men whose words are taken as the ever- 
lasting gospel of science, is the scarcely-concealed object of 
Max Miiller’s theory; and yet no one will suspect him of a 
deliberate surrender of man’s part in language to the control 
of material laws. 





Arr. V—METHODISM: ITS METHOD AND MISSION. 


THE method of an ecclesiastical system is as important to its 
proper interpretation as the method of a school of philosophy. 
Let the question be, then, How has Methodism reached its 
present status in doctrine, Church polity, as an experimental 
missionary system, ga civilizing force, and an administrative 
power? What has been and ought to be its method of obtain- 
ing truth, wisdom, and efficiency ¢ 

To answer safely, a few leading facts must be carefully con- 
sidered. We first ask attention to the fact that the religious 
faith of mankind is not, first and chiefly, a logical conviction ; 
and the method of Methodism accepts this fact. Our people 
do not reach the doctrine of depravity, for instance, first by 
argumentation. They have felt the presence of a searching, 
revealing Spirit. Startling revelations have been made to the 

* Whitney, p. 49. 


+ See Prof. Jewell’s article in the April Quarterly. Psychologists have invented 
some of the plagues that threaten their domains with devastation. 
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individual consciousness, and each sinner has found himself ery- 
ing, “O wretched man that I am,” My heart “is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” In like manner, and not by 
scholastic processes, justification by faith takes its place in our 
theological system. There is first a painful conviction for sin, 
then a view of*Christ—not the Christ of the books but the Christ 
of inspiration—Christ rising, extending, stronger every mo- 
ment, at length almighty to deliver; and confidence in him 
triumphs over timidity and conscious guilt, and thus faith in 
a divine-human Christ brings justification and peace with God. 
Henceforth adoption is matter of illuminated consciousness. 
Its evidence is not the dictum of a priest, but “the witness 
of the Spirit.”. Now come the keen convictions of indwelling 
depravity, the yearnings for purity, the manifestation of un- 
limited merit in the blood of Jesus, and the faith which brings 
the cleansing power into the soul, and the witness of perfect 
love. Like their great founder, Methodists accept the doctrine 
of holiness, not first as a part of systematic divinity, but as 
a great experimental fact. 

So, also, the doctrines of the possibility of final apostasy, of 
the duty of perpetual progress, of the great truths of the un- 
interrupted consciousness and immortality of the soul, of the 
resurrection of the body, of the general judgment, of thie end- 
less happiness of the righteous, and of the eternal punishment 
of the finally impenitent, came to their places in the faith of 
Methodism not first as elements of a dogmatical system, but, 
like all other Bible truths, as great religious convictions, to be 
thoroughly examined and tested by logical appeal to the only 
inspired standard. 

Thus by what may be termed, in some strong sense, inspira- 
tion, scrutinized by the severest logic, the Methodist Church has 
received the clearest, best defined, and least mutable system of the- 
ology known in the history of doctrines. This is our first indi- 
cation of the general law of method for which we are searching. 

In further pursuing this inquiry, let us come again to 
facts. In the light which God poured into the mind of 
Wesley he saw the fallen state of the Church and the peril of 
souls. He felt “inwardly moved” to go out and try to save 
them. When with his brethren he found himself in a flame 
of revival, and was called upon to explain, his answer was 
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“God thrust us out to raise up a holy people.” In the mean 
time certain laymen appeared among the people, like John the 
Baptist in the wilderness, announcing a message from heaven, 
and with tears and overwhelming power beseeching men to 
“flee from the wrath to come.” Wesley was startled. But 
if the “ preaching” of these plain, unordainedemen was not 
“with enticing words of man’s wisdom,” it was surely “in 
demorstration of the Spirit and of power.” Promptly the 
inspired logic of his lofty-souled mother came to the help of 
his own, and he said, “ Go and preach, for the Holy Spirit com- 
mands you. What am I that I should withstand God?” Be- 
lief in the essential priesthood of the laity, and the paramount 
authority of a divine call to preach the Gospel, is, therefore, 
very primitive Methodism. If, then, it be demanded why so 
many plain laymen have become powerful Methodist preachers, 
the answer is, With us preaching is not a profession, but a 
vocation. As in the early apostolic Church, “not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called: but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty ; that no 
flesh should glory in his presence.” From the very first divine 
utterance to the soul which brings up the strange “woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel,” on through all the grades of the 
sacred office, “moved by the Holy Ghost,” gives expression to 
the profoundest truth in the constitution of our holy ministry. 
This alone fully explains a remarkable fact in the history of 
the Methodist pulpit. The logical method evidently would be, 
first to learn to preach, and then preach. We preach first 
and learn to preach afterward. It explains also our grand 
itinerancy. In the logical method, ministers should be called 
by a congregation at a stipulated salary. But we have heard, 
sounding through our souls to their very depths, the call of the 
Master, “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned:” and we 
have gone, “thrust out,” regardless of salaries, church calls, 
parish lines, and prescriptive forms, to save, if possible, some 
of these millions rushing down to hell. Under such inspira- 
tions our ministry arose, and hence every true Methodist — 
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preacher is a heaven-appointed missionary, and the apostolic 
announcement of the great-souled Wesley, “The world is my 
parish,” becomes at once luminous and prophetic. 

Questions of logical Church order follow inspiration promptly, 
and reason supernaturally illuminated has extraordinary clear- 
ness and power. It was fet that authority came from Wesley ; 
men were moved to submit to it, and argument declared it 
reasonable. Carefully scrutinizing and rationally accepting 
the indications of Providence, logic in its proper place gave 
position, which proved to be historical, to the “Conterence,” 
the “ Minutes,” and the “ Deed of Settlement,” and ordained a 
reliable succession. The class meeting was an inspiration, and 
logic came in to help sustain, extend, and perpetuate it. The 
love-feast was an historical recognition. So also were an 
episcopal form of Church government and presbyterial ordina- 
tion. General Superintendents, Presiding Elders, Quarterly, 
Annual, and General Conferences, came in due time to their re- 
spective positions, the Conference ‘“ Minutes” grew and 
changed into the form of a compact and comprehensive “ Dis- 
cipline,” all pervaded by a vigorous life, and including a scope 
and perfection of organic practical power which could under 
no circumstances be the product of mere human reason, and 
yet answering promptly to the severest logical tests. 

Thus a system of Church polity rises up before us most evi- 
dently vitalized by inspiration, and sustained by logic; and 
precisely in this way the Methodists have become the grandest 
organizers in the world. This is a further indication of a 
general law. 

Weare now prepared to examine the unprecedented successes 
of Methodism. Large numbers, of themselves, prove nothing 
good or valuable. But it should be considered that the vast 
multitudes of Methodism have been gathered, not by any re- 
cognized natural laws. Proselytes have not been made by any 
proffered pleasures, affluence, or honor. No covert corruption 
has appealed to the lower passions, or promised “ indulgence” 
for money. We have dropped into no strong popular worldly 
current to float with the masses. Upon the contrary, from 
the very first, with holiness for our great central idea, we have 
sought to arrest the cherished sins of the people, thrown every 
possible obstacle in the way of their carnal gratifications. and 
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denounced, in language of scathing rebuke, all forms of private 
and popular wrongs, whether in high places or low. By the 
plainness of most unwelcome truths, and the thoroughness of 
fearless exposures, we have provoked the bitterest opposition. 
We were a handful of the poor and despised amid countless 
numbers of enemies, rich and powerful as well as unscrupu- 
lous and vulgar. By all laws of human forces, we should have 
been overwhelmed and annihilated. But instead, we grew 
rapidly. We made converts of our enemies, high and low, in 
astonishing numbers ; converts, be it observed, from trust in 
“things that are seen” to faith in the invisible; from a moral 
condition most natural and universal to one most dreaded and 
restricted in its natural gratifications. Wedemanded that men 
and women should leave the “broad ” and enter “the narrow 
way ”—from license to law. We made no pretensions to a 
“liberal” Gospel. We resisted all temptations to popularize 
the message. True, it did contain much that was tender and 
compassionate, but it was solemn, awful, severe! How strange, 
how contrary tonature! And yet multitudes were won by it. 
It was again the marvel of apostolic times. Under the teach- 
ing of a few despised men, these multitudes came to love 
the things they once hated and to hate the things they once 
loved. Thus has arisen a large, powerful organization for 
the promotion of holiness; and the movement increases in 
momentum beyond all precedent, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church alone rolling up its hundred thousand and more net 
increase a year. 

To explain these extraordinary results is the problem. The 
reasons assigned must not be those which would apply equally 
to the other excellent Churches, much older in organization 
than ours, which we have left far in the rear. 

Let it be first observed that the grand power which is to 
convert the world is not logic, but inspiration. This is a 
divine adjustment of the Gospel of salvation to the Gospel 
of creation. The minds of men are not first and chiefly 
logical, but sensitive. They have reason in various degrees, 
but in development the logical consciousness is much later 
than the sensitive. This is true of all classes of mind, 
but most conspicuous in the masses. It follows that an 
emotional Christianity arrests and impresses more promptly 
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and successfully than a form in which the intellectual pre- 
dominates. This would be an easy and rational explanation of 
the popular influence of Methodism. We are warm, energetic, 
and nearly ubiquitous. We are subdued, melted, moved. Our 
whole system of worship and action is instinct with a joyous 
contagious life. The people, therefore, like us. We sprang 
from them, and remain in intimate sympathy with them. Our 
Gospel of freedom strikes them at once as being true. Our 
ministers, coming from the people, have generally had the good 
sense to remain among them. “The Church of the people” 
is, therefore, our most naturally suggested designation. 

The apparent limitations of this reasoning are not, however, 
reliable ; for true religious convictions in all classes of mind, 
and all true regenerations, are from the Holy Spirit. This 
agency in the efficient work of saving men must not. be 
assigned a subordinate or mediate, but a primary and independ- 
ent office—as independent when acting through instrumen- 
talities as without them. Let it therefore be considered settled 
that there is absolutely no conversion without inspiration, and 
that this work of the Holy Spirit must antedate all other in- 
fluences, and prepare the soul for them. Now this period of 
conviction for sin is no time to settle theologies, no time for an 
appeal to the logical consciousness. The soul must see, not 
argue. All other things being equal, therefore, the services 
most spiritual, conveying with the greatest certainty and the 
least delay the purest inspirations, will be most successful in pro- 
ducing true faith and true conversion. Warm, fervent, powerful 
prayers, which call down the Spirit’s baptism ; clear, earnest in- 
struction, coming from sound beliefs and souls dissolved in love, 
and singing full of melting pathos and glowing inspirations, 
move thousands into the arms of Jesus, while the cool, intel- 
lectual processes of cautious logic, in the same period of time, 
bring comparatively small numbers into the light. 

The connection between true Methodist fervor and spiritual 
efficiency is not therefore accidental nor temporary, but real 
and necessary ; as clearly a necegsity to such minds as those of 
Patrick Henry and Andrew Jackson, who were powerfully con- 
verted under its influence, and became Methodists late in life, 
and the late Judge M’Lean, early, and to the moment of death, 
a glowing Methodist, as to the general masses of men. We 
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insist that spiritual earnestness—receiving and imparting divine 
inspirations—is the legitimate method of evangelical power. 
Scholars, therefore, who have conceded to us a high degree 
of spirituality, and assigned us an important pioneer mission, 
but predicted our decline after this work is done, are in this 
unscholarly. They have based their judgment on the assumed 
temporary character of demonstrative religious fervor, and not 
upon the great law of spiritual adjustments. Under this law 
people of all grades of mind become Methodists in spirit, first 
by conversion, and not by indoctrination; and as inspiration 
from God is the efficient force employed in conversion, we see 
here at once the grand secret of our power and the method of 
our progress. This has been tested in action upon souls in a 
great variety of circumstances. Dead scholastic formalists, 
haughty infidels, and vulgar persecutors, who have resisted all 
logic, have been melted down and brought into “the kingdom 
of Christ” by the inspirations received through the most humble 
teaching and simple pleadings of faith in praye® In our 
great missionary work we have not depended, first and chiefly, 
upon education, or any other secular civilizing agencies, but 
upon the power of the Spirit, accompanying a spiritual Gospel, 
and exalting to supernatural force our humble spiritual serv- 
ices. Chinamen high in scholarship as well as those lowest 
in caste, Mohammedans and Pagans of different grades in 
India, dark degraded minds and princes in Africa, as well as 
polished Europeans and Americans, have been born again 
by the power of the Spirit; and whole conferences of minis- 
ters, missionary and native, have risen up in each quarter of 
the globe. Methodist songs and prayers, exhortations and 
sermons, and shouts of joy are ringing in the ears of the people, 
and rising up to heaven in the most splendid languages and 
barbarous dialects of earth. Now, these stupendous results are 
not given in any philosophical development, by any logical 
method, however scientific or perfect. They are absolute re- 
creations upon a vast scale, and hence of God alone. Human 
power could be instrumental in their production only as 
energized by inspiration truly divine. We are, therefore, pre- 
pared for the statement that 

Inspiration is the primary vitalizing force of the great 
experimental missionary system of Methodism. It is hence 
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thoroughly alive, sovereignly aggressive, tending rapidly to 
universality. This is the third indication of our general law. 

We may now direct attention to the stimulating, expanding 
effect of this method of power upon mind and its activities. 
The great work of spiritual re-creation and illumination must, 
from the unity of mind, produce marked intellectual effects. 
The desire to know, under this quickening impulse, advances 
promptly to earnest longings after truth of all kinds. For the 
purposes of study the first great necessity of mind is, to be 
thoroughly aroused. This certainly occurs in the inspirations 
of the new life; and the yearnings for spiritual science natu- 
rally produce yearnings for all science. Scholars, therefore, 
who profess to be amazed at the powerful and really unprece- 
dented growth of educational ideas and institutions in the 
Methodist Church are in this also unscholarly. It is in our 
system, as all discerning men ought to see. The grand inspira- 
tions upon which Methodists depend for prompt regeneration 
and aggressive missionary power quicken the whole man and 
the whole mass, and give rapid development and vigorous 
movement to every thing. 

One of the first results ought to have been, and was, an 
unusual degree of self-help, and the production of a large 
number of self-taught men, who would be powerfully felt in 
every community where Methodism appeared. This explains 
the result of the rudeness and rashness with which they were 
attacked. Men of books and schools, in large numbers, turned 
to look with astonishment at the rough granite-men they had 
dashed against; and tried, with noticeable confusion, to com- 
prehend the power by which they had been vanquished. 

But this self-developing force would naturally lead to scho- 
lastic training, and bring back to itself a large infusion of 
science from common sources. Hence appeared the pushing 
influence of Methodists as citizens in organizing and carrying 
forward the great common school system, especially in the 
newly-settled portions of the republic. Hence the promptness 
with which our Conference academies arose and moved 
to the front in numbers and popular power. Hence the 
enthusiasm in multiplying “colleges.and universities,” too 
frequently indicating inspiration in defiance of logic. But 
soon stern reason would sit in judgment on these impromptu 
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creations; and, in numbers, location, and resources, they 
would come to order so promptly that invidious criticism 
would wonder where the thing was which it was about to 
ridicule. 

This whole argument applies equally to the kindred develop- 
ment of literature. The forces which have produced our 
periodical and volume press, our immense publishing houses 
and literary commerce, are to a good degree occult, and 
especially unknown to our rivals and envious critics. It is safe 
to say, that no adequate explanations can be found in any 
argument which would show their necessity or attempt to 
estimate their importance. No great master-mind has ever 
contrived these schemes, produced their constituent elements, 
or adjusted them to each other, in their present completeness 
and reach of organized power. Like our general intelligence 
and enterprise, our seminaries of learning, and our great 
societies for the propagation of the Christian faith, they are 
the growth of the Church. All our presses, periodicals, and 
volumes, with our millions of money invested, and our hands, 
and brains, and hearts employed, are the direct product of the 
life-power of the Church. They are of the Church, in the 
Church, and for the Church. They feed the life which pro- 
duced them, and every day increase its power to produce other 
larger, mightier outgoings for the conquest of the world to 
Jesus, “the life, the truth, and the way.” We will now 
candidly say that these vast publishing interests are not merely 
Christian in the ordinary sense. No common Christian enter- 
prise could have produced them. They are Methodist institu- 
tions, born of the very providence and potent with the very 
energy which has produced Methodism. Methodism could 
not have existed without producing them. They could not 
have existed without Methodism. Their potentiality and 
dependence are organic and inseparable. Neither the spirit 
of thought, nor the pathos of style, nor the business energy of 
this heart-earnest aggressive Christian literature, can be ex- 
plained without the inspirations which have every-where taken 
the lead in the constitution of Methodism. 

We now advance to say, that so far from being a suppression 
or degradation of logic, the spiritual philosophy of this move- 
ment has been most favorable to its development. It may be 
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safely affirmed that from Wesley and Fletcher down to Bangs 
and Fisk, no more trenchant logicians or masterly disputants 
have ever appeared in the field of dialectics than the Meth- 
odist Preachers. They were regarded at first as innovaters 
upon established Church order, and at length as invaders of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, to be met and repelled, first by authority 
and denunciation, and then to be overwhelmed with logic. 
The former failed, as must always man against God; and as to 
the latter the challenge was promptly accepted. Our spiritual 
warriors, plain and polished, battled over the whole field of 
theological and moral truth with a “ cleverness” and success 
which have amazed both antagonists and friends, demonstrating 
the fact that “logic on fire” arises directly from inspiration, 
honored in the advance. 

We here come to a most noticeable fact. It is, that 
wherever these warm controversialists began, they went 
straight to the point of personal liberty and responsibility. 
Three grand impediments to the providential mission of 
this free republic rose before them, and their masterly 
power in dealing with each of them is slowly advancing to 
historical recognition. 

They first encountered the limitations of the will, which in 
every form firmly antagonized human freedom, and by a strict 
logical necessity released man from responsibility. They, there- 
fore, attacked and drove this grand usurpation from its impe- 
rious dogmatic position into biblical exegesis and philosophical 
criticism, whence, after successive defeats on its own chosen 
ground, it at length seems nearly content to make its last 
retreat into old books, and defunct formulas, henceforth not 
to be depended upon to furnish a practical Gospel for any class 
of people, nor allowed to interfere with its development of 
power. In this the citizens of the Great Republic generally 
coincide, for, with characteristic common sense, they say if 
the will is not free there is no freedom any where. This battle 
the Arminian Methodists fought nearly alone. 

The next grand impediment to American liberty appeared 
in the limitations of conscience. In the first period of this 
contest the Methodists joined the Baptists, who were by many 
years their heroic pioneers. As the result, puritanic and pre- 
latical bigotry gradually lost their dominant power in the East 
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and South, and their last hope of becoming national on this 
continent passed away. Both went down under the crushing 
blows of inspired logic. Religious toleration first, and at 
length pure religious liberty, became the grandest, most poten- 
tial fact of national life in America. 

From despotic governments abroad a religious despotism 
has been imported to this country, and with this form of the 
attempt to limit and virtually destroy the rights of conscience 
the battle continues. But the progress of freedom, under the 
guidance of true inspirations, firing and strengthening the 
logical consciousness and power, has accumulated from all de- 
nominations able defenders of the soul’s most sacred rights ; 
and the will, emancipated from the thraldom of prescriptive 
dogma, is combining one grand Protestant phalanx against 
this menacing usurpation; while from its relative numbers, 
organic compactness, and vigorous life, in its own character- 
istic method, Methodism moves in the van of this noble army 
of religious liberty, and the decisive victory is already histori- 
cally indicated. 

The final form in which personal rights were antagonized 
here was African, and at length American, slavery. The fiery 
logic of Methodism rushed upon this monster despotism with 
really reckless energy. Profound, however, in its reach, and 
formidable in its resources, its assailants were staggered, and 
the victory awaited successive assaults, and the gathering of 
providential forces, bringing on the grandest crisis of modern 
history, and then it was overwhelming. Recognizing as we 
do the noble heroism of our brother warriors of every Church 
in which throbbed the great heart of liberty, it is yet most 
agreeable to know that the Methodist spirit, true to its early 
inspirations, rallied again and again to the battle, and had its 
just position at the front in the last great conflict, when the 
monster fell to rise no more. 

In the sweeping away of these three formidable limitations 
of liberty in this country one great question is, we believe, set- 
tled forever. Let it be asked, What will be the religion of the 
people which will inspire and céntrol the civil life and des- 
tiny of the Republic? The answer, given in clear historic 
revelations, is, It will not be necessarian Calvinism, it will 
not be Roman Catholicism, it will not be slave despotism ; it 
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will be, in whatsoever form and by whomsoever represented, 
“ Christianity in earnest.” 

We are now entitled to claim that inspirations from God, 
wielded by severe logic, have imparted to Methodism as a grand 
civilizing force the broadest, loftiest spirit of enlightened jus- 
tice. In this it has availed itself of a power absolutely inde- 
structible, and destined to become universal. We have here, 
then, the fourth indication of a general law. 

We come next to consider the adaptation and adjustability 
of administrative to missionary Methodism. Let us refer 
again to the announcements of Mr. Wesley, “ to spread scrip- 
tural holiness over” all lands, “ the world is my parish.” The 
claim of universality included in these commanding proposi- 
tions embodies the words of Jesus, and “they are spirit, and 
they are life ;” “Sanctify them through thy truth ; thy word 
is truth ;” “Go ye into all the world and preach my Gospel 
to every creature.” Now the Church which in its fullest 
sense obeys this high behest will be “the Church of the fu- 
ture.” The problem, therefore, is, Channels every-where for 
the outflow of the spirit of Christianity, provisions for the 
certain delivery of Christ’s “Gospel to every creature.” 

To be thoroughly prepared to meet her proportion of these 
responsibilities it is evident that the Methodist Church must 
not only receive frequent and powerful Spirit-baptisms, but 
must realize the unobstructed action of the Holy Ghost. 

Her logic must be spiritual in its life, wide in its grasp, and 
practical in its tendencies. 

. Thus under direction of both rational inspiration and in- 
spired logic she must advance rapidly to the completion of 
her unity, the first fact of which will be to render available to 
the largest practicable extent her spirituality, wisdom, wealth, 
and business ability. This she is candidly attempting. To 
succeed she needs to see distinctly that a thoroughly practical 
division of labor does not imply, nor admit of, organic separa- 
tion, either nominal or real. Whatever is essential to Church 
vitality is common to all, and must never in any part of it be 
excluded from any vitalizing work. We take the word 
spirituality to represent the first and largest indivisible ele- 
ment of aggressive vitalizing Church power. This soul-life of 


the Church is from the Holy Spirit, and is self-propagating ; 
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it must, therefore, live, pray, sing, give, speak, and vote for 
the salvation of souls. It follows that to bring us to the high- 
est unity, all the spirituality of the Church must be brought to 
bear upon all her deliberations and work for the extension of 
the Christian life. Any practical measure from which the 
spiritual power of any portion of the Church is excluded is 
just so much the less potential. Now to combine the spiritual 
power of the Methodist Episcopal Church in, her great acts of 
legislation under the Master, she must bring forward that vast 
amount of it included in the laity, and avail herself of its 
renovating influence and inspiring love, its spiritual insight 
and missionary zeal, in all the “rules and regulations” made 
to render free and rapid the outflow of the life of Christ into 
this dead world. It is evident that the first great want of our 
law-making deliberations is spiritualization ; and we record it 
as our profound conviction that a vast accession of this vital 
force is available, and is moving up from the laity to take its 
place in the highest, most responsible working body of the 
Church. Further, in all deliberations which affect the status 
of Church members, and the propagation of the faith, (and we 
have no other,) wisdom, next to spirituality, is the great de- 
mand. JBut the line which distinguishes the ministry from the 
laity does not indicate in the slightest degree any boundaries 
or limitations of this high requisite for safe or aggressive legis- 
lation. It lies largely upon both sides. It is one of the per- 
vasive forces of the Church. To dispense with it as it exists 
in either the ministry or laity is so far to diminish the power 
of this indispensable agent of Church development. 

Now the grand material agent which is available to spirit- 
ualized wisdom in carrying out its plans may be represented 
by the term wealth. This, from the largest to the smallest 
sums, is scattered throughout the laity and the ministry. It 
is required in every enterprise for the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. It gets its position of power not by force 
or authority, but by Christian beneficence. To call out in 
largest amounts the immense treasures which God has in- 
trusted to individual Christians for the evangelization of the 
world, the influences which inspire confidence must reach to 
the extremities of the Church, and the combinations which 
produce unity of purpose in the appropriations of these funds, 
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and the highest, broadest responsibility in their administration, 
must comprehend the givers. Wealth is one of the universals 
of the Church. It is neither of the ministry nor membership 
as such, so neither will its use be in completed unity. 

One other great practical force which we must mention 
may be termed business ability. The Church has become a 
vast. business organization. She must not, however, secularize 
her Christianity, but Christianize her secularity. The busi- 
ness talent of the Church is not restricted nor indicated by 
classes. Now let this power in the ministry and the laity be 
spiritualized, and meeting at all points, blend in the largest, 
most energetic unity. The ecclesiastical business functions of 
the ministry received, from necessity, an earlier development 
than that of the laity, and it may be admitted that the inspi- 
rations of the ministry have in this field carried them beyond 
the supports of their logic, while the Church business inspira- 
tions of the people are behind their logic. The retiring of the 
former to their logical supports, and the corresponding advance 
of the latter to their logical demands, are necessary to the 
realization of the most commanding business unity; and as 
both these are the conspicuous and inevitable tendencies of 
the age, the party-form of our problem is rapidly dissolving. 
Our outward differences are being thrown off by the-healthy 
growth of our inward vital unity. 

Now it is evidently the design of Providence in its control of 
us to send out the laborers every-where, thoroughly imbued with 
all the vitalizing power, and in command of all the practical 
forces, common to the whole Church. We are, therefore, 
acting in harmony with Providence when we are seeking to 
combine into one grand working unity all the spirituality, 
wisdom, wealth, and business ability of Methodism. But as 
this cannot be done by aggregation it must be by completed 
representation. Men coming up from the people to our eccle- 
siastical bodies must bring into them for use there, and render 
available for missionary power, all the great moral forces which 
have developed in our growth., Plans for the realization of 
this grand result have been submitted with great unanimity 
by the ministerial representatives of these four unifying forces 
to the laity of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Let them be 
promptly accepted in June next, and our representative unity 
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in spirituality, wisdom, wealth, and business ability will be 
thus completed. 

The next form of the question of unity is one of administra- 
tion. Methodism was expected to prove itself unsound in 
doctrine because it did not formally, at first, announce a creed ; 
erratic in movement, because it would not be governed by tra- 
ditions from the dead past ; and temporary, because it was not 
robed in apostolic vestments. But in its receptive and demon- 
strative liberty were the hidings of its power. So far from 
becoming latitudinarian in its faith, by allowing the truths it 
would grasp to move freely among themselves, claim their 
affinities, and record their own definitions, it was in this way 
only that it received the clearest, best defined, and most un- 
changeable system of doctrines known in ecclesiastical history. 
While, therefore, it is true that Wesleyan Methodism as an 
organized spiritual movement in the Church of England de- 
manded no subscription to an inflexible creed as a condition of 
membership in its societies, it is unhistorical to say that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has no binding definitions of faith 
in which her members ought to agree. For the very reason 
that our doctrines have been received and identified by the 
method of inspiration, and tested, compiled, and published by 
the severest logic, they are fit to be the acknowledged standards 
of all Christians, however spiritual or intellectual. Method- 
ism is “ Christianity in earnest ” for the defense and propaga- 
tion of all forras of fundamental truth, dogmatical as well as 
experimental. This is historically settled as included in our 
providential mission ; and for this very purpose our system of 
doctrine has been produced by our providential method. We 
dictate no faith, but we teach and recognize faith. We repu- 
diate hereditary visible Church membership because it would 
be involuntary, and reject contentious heterodoxy because it 
is disturbing to Church order and ruinous to souls. We 
guard the soundness of our ministry by test examinations from 
probation to ordination, solemnly pledging them to “ banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines,” because 
they are indoctrinating teachers of responsible disciples. We 
have an undoubted right to question all candidates for Church 
membership as to their belief in our doctrines because suc- 
cessful organization must be of homogeneous elements, 
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It must, however, be admitted that we have been unfortunate 
in one of our questions.* Our “Articles” are chiefly an expres- 
sion of our Protestant and free-will faith against Popery and Cal- 
vinism. They make no pretensions to be an exhaustive state- 
ment of “the doctrines of Holy Scripture,” as taught by “the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” They are alone neither historic- 
ally, legally, nor popularly the standard of Methodist doctrine. 
Candidates are confused, rather than relieved, by the restricted 
form of the question, many of them showing that they have 
never mastered the phrase “ Articles of Religion.” Ask them 
directly and simply, “Do you believe in the doctrines of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church?” and they will all answer 
promptly and heartily, “ Yes;” for they do. Let this more 
appropriate, comprehensive question take the place, as soon as 
practicable, of the much too technical and scholastic question 
we now have. 

This, however, by the way. The truth is to be firmly seized 
that the providential growth and informal exposition of the 
fundamental faith of Methodism the more (not the less, as has 
been claimed) entitle us to ascertain the essential correctness 
in belief of those whom we admit to full fellowship in the con- 
stitution of our Church unity, and in the great work of extend- 
ing the truth as it isin Jesus; to remove disturbing innevators 
and opposers from our membership; and especially to depose 
ministers who insist upon the right of misleading our people 
by teaching “erroneous and strange doctrines,” which they 
have solemnly covenanted to “banish and drive away :” let 
these men join other branches of the Christian Church if any 
are willing to receive them, with the understanding that they 
intend to take in with them the right of being “ carried about 
by every wind of doctrine,” the right of irresponsible agitation 
and revolution, which they have been calmly and religiously 
denied in the Methodist Episcopal Church. This claim rises 
directly out of the method of our faith. If it were to be settled 
first and chiefly by logic, then “debates” would have much 
more plausible ground for the right to be endless. 

We go further, and affirm that the great system of ethics 


and practical Christianity known as “the General Rules,” is, 


* “To you believe in the doctrines of Holy Scripture, as set forth in the Articles 
of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church ?””—Discipline, 1868, p. 155. 
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seen from the same stand-point, to be of binding force, and to 
furnish a proper basis of Church discipline. They are not 
speculative or optional. They come of inspiration, and our 
members must observe them or forfeit their standing among 
us. ‘These are the General Rules of our societies; all which 
we are taught of God to observe, even in his written word, 
which is the only rule, and the sufficient rule, both of our faith 
and practice. And all these we know his Spirit writes on 
truly awakened hearts. If there be any among us who observe 
them not, who habitually break any of them, let it be known 
unto them who watch over that soul as they who must give 
an account. We will admonish him of the error of his ways. 
We will bear with him for a season. But if then he repent 
not, he hath no more place among us. We have delivered our 
own souls.” 

It is, in the same light, seen to be an error to presume that 
because our Church polity and government became not in 
form matters of direct revelation, they are therefore not of 
binding force. God has made us responsible for the use of 
illuminated reason in the settlement of discretionary Church 
order, and our “ Rules and Regulations” when made, or as 
amended or constitutionally changed, are of the nature of a 
sacred covenant between members and the Church, and are all 
binding as the legitimate results of responsible liberty. The 
Church has therefore authority in its high discretion to require 
its members to meet in class, not because this particular form 
of religious conference and worship is named in the Scriptures, 
but because to her is committed the watch-care of souls, and 
because the special mode of doing this effectually is left in 
some respects to her discretion. If this were otherwise, then 
nothing in prudential church order is binding. But the apos- 
tolic command is, “Obey them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves: for they watch for your souls, as they 
that must give account, that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief.” Let this law become a nullity, and schism and 
disorder are inevitable and without remedy. Let our Twenty- 
second Article define the duty of loyalty and the highest wis- 
dom in church prerogatives. “It is not necessary that rites 
and ceremonies should in all places be the same, or exactly 
alike, for they have been always different, and may be changed 
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according to the diversity of countries, times, and men’s man- 
ners, so that nothing be ordained against God’s word. Who- 
soever, through his private judgment, willingly and purposely 
doth openly break the rites and ceremonies of the Church to 
which he belongs, which are not repugnant to the word of 
God, and are ordered and approved by common authority, 
ought to be rebuked openly, that others may fear to do the 
like, as one that offendeth against the common order of the 
Church, and woundeth the consciences of weak brethren.” 
They argue erroneously, therefore, who claim discretionary 
license for Church members in regard to Church order in 
prudential matters. A wise paternal discipline, based upon 
the principle here distinctly brought out, has been for years the 
accumulating want of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Let 
the fact that class meetings were instituted by Providence, 
and have been sustained by broad and invigorating historical 
power, indicate the wrong and danger of negligence in regard 
to them, either by members or administrators. They are the 
result and means of our most distinguishing inspirations. If 
it be assumed that we have grown to such immense propor- 
tions as to render ovr former administrative unity imprac- 
ticable, I allege exactly the contrary. Never in our history 
could we with so much strength and safety as now, in this and 
all other respects, prudently, but firmly, return to the Disci- 
pline. By no other standard, in no other way, can we be one 
in administration or marked in efficiency. 

Let the question of completed unity be now much further 
extended. The equilibrium between the aggressive power and 
receptive capacity of the Church is of the highest moment. 
For instance, when the missionary force brought to the last 
General Conference Annual Conferences from the four quar- 
ters of the globe, the representative Church looked amazed at 
her trophies, asked where to put them, hesitated, debated, de- 
cided, and they moved to their organic position, to be instant- 
ly felt not as a burden, but as an augmentation of aggressive 
power. The grandest fact of that great assembly was the 
clear demonstration of the exact equilibrium, up to that period, 
of the conservative and progressive forces of the Church. 

This brings us naturally to the great question which, from 
our large increase and extension must soon force a solution, 
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How can one General Conference be composed of delegates 
from all parts of the world, and one administration reach and 
keep in order ten millions—twenty millions—of members, and 
seventy-five thousand—a hundred and fifty thousand—traveling 
ministers, of peoples so diverse and remote? There is un- 
doubtedly a strong historical relief in the statement, that fifty 
years ago, the question, Can one administration manage sev- 
enty-two Conferences and a million of members in America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa? would have been scarcely less start- 
ling. We venture the additional statement, that if the unob- 
structed movement of the Gospel requires one universal Church, 
bringing to the highest available power at any given point all 
general spiritual agencies, then our historical equilibrium of 
discipleship and government may be extended to this result 
as easily as it has been perfectly preserved in a rapid progress 
of a hundred years directly toward it. 

But to grapple with this great question in its most formi- 
dable aspect, let it be stated that all our ecclesiastical bodies 
are adjustable in number, constitution, periodicity, and juris- 
diction. Let us now suppose a Quarterly Church Conference, 
an Annual District Conference, a Biennial State Conference, 
a Quadrennial National Conference, a Sexennial Judicial Con- 
ference, and an Octennial General (Ecumenical) Conference. 

As this plan is intended only to show that the grave ques- 
tion before us admits of a practical solution, I do not propose 
to encumber it with details. The following suggestions, how- 
ever, may assist those who are inclined to give it a candid and 
thorough examination : 

1. This would concede the now tolerably well settled fact 
that our Annual Conferences must be composed of districts 
not strictly conformable to State lines, their limits being de- 
termined by business and religious associations and unalterable 
physical geography, while it would give us all the advantages 
of complete adjustment to all the civil divisions of the earth. 

2. The General Conference would of course observe strict 
fidelity to the Discipline in constituting these several bodies 
and defining their powers. It would, therefore, be not revolu- 
tion, but simple development. 

3. I would retain the present disciplinary membership in 
the Quarterly and Annual Conferences, and also make the 
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Bishops ex-officio members of the General Conference. The 
Judicial Conference would of course be composed only of the 
peers of the parties going up to it for justice; but, with the 
Bishops, it should be made our Constitutional Judiciary. Then 
the delegated membership in all the other bodies should be a 
full impartial representation, with adjustable pro rata numbers. 

4, The functions of our ecclesiastical bodies might be very 
much simplified by admitting suggestions in regard to each, 
coming from territorial limitations, and by a natural distine- 
tion between legislative, judicial, deliberative, and executive 
assemblies. . The General Conference would be relieved of 
appeals and constitutional questions, of all corrupting elections, 
and of much detaining local business, and become, as it ought 
to be, the depository of ultimate power for the conservation of 
doctrine, the enactment of laws, the unification and efficiency 
of administration, and the spread of the Gospel. The State 
and National Conferences would be deliberative, and could 
conveniently take charge of such business matters, in connec- 
tion with our great educational, publishing, and other interests, 
as should be referred to them. The Annual Conferences,, re- 
lieved of anniversaries and many inconvenient business details, 
could become more efficiently executive, and more deeply 
spiritual. : 

5. Let the idea of a ubiquitous “ general itinerant superin- 
tendency” be fully realized. This does not require a large 
increase of the number of Bishops, which for economical and 
connectional reasons will generally be admitted to be inexpe- 
dient; nor diocesan episcopacy, which would destroy our itin- 
erancy. Let our Episcopacy remain in jurisdictional authority 
entirely indivisible, as though it were in one universal Bishop. 
The genius of our Church polity requires it, and there is abso- 
lutely no other way of realizing administrative unity in un- 
limited extension. 

There is, however, a power for good, partly personal and 
partly of office, which appertains to the Episcopal presence 
and labors which ought to be fairly distributed, and which, 
like all other pastoral functions, absolutely demands assignable 
limits for its most effective application. This is inevitably 
localized, and its area largely determined by the residence of 
the Bishop. Let, then, the General Conference divide our 

Fourtu Sertes, Vou. XXI.—17 
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whole territory into as many districts as there are effective 
Bishops, and direct that one shall reside in each district, to ex- 
change within a prescribed period, leaving jurisdiction and the 
distribution of administrative labor precisely as they now are. 
This, with a pro rata increase of numbers, and a provision for 
honorably relieving from the office all who, for any reason, are 
incompetent to perform its duties, that they may return to the 
body of the eldership to which they belong, in such Conference 
as they may choose, will raise the Methodist Episcopacy to its 
highest practicable efficiency, and preserve intact the prin- 
ciples on which it rests. 

Then let the Presiding Eldership be extended in its scope 
and exalted in its personnel so as to be, in the “ general itin- 
erant superintendency,” the exact complement of the Epis- 
copacy. Thus that completeness of official supervision will be 
secured, which is attempted by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by the multiplication of Diocesan Bishops—officers in 
practical rank, more analogous to the Presiding Elders than to 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a fact. which 
will be more evident when their status is further defined by 
the ordination of Metropolitans above them. 

This completes one attempt to show that our capacity for 
homogeneous assimilation and governmental unity may be 
kept exactly equal to our extension, in fulfillment of our great 
commission to go into all the world and disciple all nations. 
Let us now advance to another. 

The spiritual is the vital, indestructible element of the 
Church. So far as it is material, secular, or economical, it is 
adjustable ; but in its divine life it is like God, and can neither 
be destroyed nor changed. Precisely here appears the grand 
mistake of many religious propagandists. They seek to ren- 
der forms immutable and ‘universal. In these attempts the 
moral exhausts itself and fails, and prerogative, vainly endeav- 
oring to supply its place and accomplish the impossible, pushes 
itself into force, and fails also. There is no infallibility nor uni- 
versality in forms, and yet in forms large portions of even the 
Christian world are still struggling to realize them. The Latin 
and the Greek Churches are notable examples of this stupen- 
dous folly. Protestantism, so far as it attempts to follow them 
is, like them, “a failure.” Of this the Ritualists of the Epis- 
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copal Church in England and America are just now the most 
conspicuous and mournful instances. 

Here let us gratefully acknowledge the manner in which God 
hath made us to differ from all other Churches. The Roman 
Church, by setting aside the illimitable, and devoting its para- 
mount energies to the necessarily limited, has proved histori- 
cally that it can never become catholic. The Methodists at 
the very first firmly grasped the illimitable, and hold on to it, 
assigning the limited and the variable to its adjustable position. 
Successional Episcopalianism, substituting tradition for history, 
undertook to realize universality in an illiterate mistake. 
Methodism rejected the inevitably limitating error, and accepted 
an adjustable, and therefore an effective Episcopacy. Presby- 
terianism grasped the true apostolic ordination, but rejected all 
Episcopacy, and thus missed an indispensable unifying direction. 
Methodism accepted presbyterial ordination, and thus became 
historical and flexible, while it received Episcopacy without its 
fictions, and is hence commanded, in a unified spiritual effi- 
ciency, unparalleled in the history of the world. Congrega- 
tionalism made a center of the localizing idea. Methodism 
seized the connectional idea, and adopted the itinerancy, and 
thus became the fullest and most vitalized embodiment among 
men of the grand apostolic commission. The Baptists, guided 
by an exegesis, unsustained by the criticisms and historical 
reading of a large majority of the Christian world, made adult 
modal baptism a controlling idea; restricted communion fol- 
lowed, and all rational hope of universality was sacrificed. 
The Methodists took the water emblem to symbolize the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, the “one baptism,” and thus reached 
ceatholicity in both the sacraments. 

Finally, while nearly all other.evangelical denominations, 
adopting limiting principles of exegesis, beeame Necessarians 
in theology, and were logically driven either to a limited 
atonement and a partial salvation or the irreconcilable contra- 
dictions of responsible freedom and absolute foreordination, 
thus compelling the extensive rejection of their scheme by the 
common sense of the people, the Methodists were conducted 
by broad general principles of interpretation to personal lib- 
erty, and a “free and full salvation,” all of which the common 
judgment of mankind declares ought to be true—is true. 
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In view of the whole we are compelled to admit, and we 
should do it with trembling, that Methodism alone has become 
capable of practically demonstrating the universal preroga- 
tives and destination of the visible Church in one organic 
body. 

Advancing from her present position in the honest endeavor 
to fulfill her great mission, Methodism will find her larger uni- 
ties. Her inspirations must proceed with their organization. 
Her forms separate her activities—her spirit must combine 
them. This spirit is not wholly the divine, nor wholly the 
human, but the resultant of both. The Infinite Vitality acts 
upon the finite in regeneration, and develops a mixed lite—a 
very live thing called Methodism. Now as the human pre- 
dominates we divide, as the Divine predominates we unite. 
We do not, therefore, direct attention first to logical efforts, but 
to the inner spiritual force, to effect larger organic combina- 
tions. Hence we say our inspirations must go on with their 
organizations. The truly Methodistic soul of Methodism, 
giving fuller, freer scope to the Divine, must work out the 
human—namely, ignorance, selfishness, and prejudice—and 
realize its external from its internal unity. This is not specu- 
lation, but providence, history, and prophecy. The identity 
of the Methodist spirit throughout the world is moving her 
numerous bodies cautiously but evidently toward each other, 
and at no very distant day this vital progressive power will 
inevitably master geography and caste, and we shall reach 
organic unity for our mission to “all nations” in one grand 
representative council, and a practically unified administration. 
The discovery (uncovering) of one broad potential fact here- 
tofore hardly known to exist, will hasten this grand consum- 
mation: we mean the real identity of Methodist executive 
authority, in all its forms, throughout the world. That iden- 
tity consists in the complete responsibility of personal liberty 
to connectional authority. This, in some of its various ways, 
commands the ministry, and gives the Gospel to the people ; 
and it is the only form of executive authority on the globe 
which reaches this result with absolute certainty. Now whether 
this administrative authority is ostensibly in a bench of Bish- 
ops, distributed and surrounded by a council of Presiding 
Elders, or in an Annual Presidency ‘and Stationing Committee, 
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—whether preparatory representation and measures are from the 
people through Quarterly Conferences or District Meetings, the 
great facts are every-where the same, a willing people, a loyal 
ministry to obey, and somebody to command them. The result 
is a ubiquitous, live itinerancy. In this all Methodist executive 
authority culminates. Its forms are equally adjustable to local 
civil institutions and to connectional demands, and this is all 
that organic unity requires. The best of its forms must be that 
which, under discipline, is most effective in molding, concen- 
trating, and using the intelligence and will of the people, antic- 
ipating their wants, and promptly overcoming all the obstacles 
which human sin and folly have thrown in the way of their 
full supply. This will probably be found to be full represen- 
tation, and a powerful responsible Episcopacy. But we do 
most confidently submit that whatever may be its form, the fact 
that it is even now essentially one in principle and result 
greatly simplifies all our problems of organic unity. 

Let us now step out a little further. Passing beyond exter- 
nal organisms into the Christian life, and losing our denomina- 
tional egotism in the soul of our common Christianity, we find 


our brethren of the catholic faith every-where advancing to 
meet us in one holy mission of “peace on earth and good-will 


to men.” Here we have a unity, vitally organic, of immense 


working power; and it is charming to see how grandly this 
inward unity is, in our day, developing in outward harmony 
and aggressive labor. In the fires of the Spirit how rapidly 
sectarian bigotries are dissolving, theologies simplifying, and 
great souls combining to grapple with giant iniquities, and 
spread every-where the power of a free and a full salvation ! 
It is not necessary for us to identify and claim the Methodist 
spirit in the warm, joyous outgoing freedom of the live Churches 
of to-day. Our brethren and history will accord us all that our 
humility will bear. It is only necessary here to say, that if 
God shall make us in any sense “the Church of the future,” 
it will be through and by all other Churches. Let us, there- 
fore, draw them more closely te us, and with loving justice 
acknowledge and honor their evangelical power. 

Looking carefully over the whole field we may clearly see, 
and without reservation say, that whether in one organization 
or several, by attracting other ecclesiastical bodies to herself or 
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pouring her life current through them, the mission of Method- 
ism is to demonstrate the universal prerogatives and destina- 
tion of the spiritual element in religion. But we have found 
administrative Methodism perfectly adjustable to this grand and 
glorious mission, and therefore capable of embodying this vital 
element, and rendering it objective and sovereign in every 
form of life, in every place, over the globe. This is its pre- 
rogative, this its destination. 

We now venture nothing in asserting that this really super- 
natural adaptation is the result of inspirations from the All-vi- 
talizing Infinite Power. It could never have been produced 
by human reason, though the severest logic vindicates it. 

We thus conclude our search for the method of Methodism. 
We have found that, in some high and important sense, inspira- 
tion has been first in order of time, and alone as a vitalizing 
force, in giving to Methodism a pure system of doctrines, a wise 
Church polity, an experimental missionary energy, a broadly- 
just civilizing power, and an administrative ability capable of 
indefinite expansion and indissoluble organic unity. We are 
therefore entitled to our conclusion ; 

THE METHOD OF METHODISM IS INSPIRATION, IN DISTINC- 
TION FROM LOGIC. 

Let us here, in a few words, fix our sense of the term inspira- 
tion. The inspiration of authoritative revelation for the race 
was pure truth, accompanied by a miraculous suspension or con- 
trol of the imperfect human, while the inspiration available to 
all good men is pure truth, without miraculous suspension or 
control. It follows that the one is subjectively infallible and 
objectively true, while the other remains subjectively fallible 
and may be objectively untrue. Hence the clearness of Divine 
wisdom in holding the fallible judgment subject to the infalli- 
ble revelation. Here also appears the value of one of our most 
sacred precedents. Our venerated founder, though a man of 
the broadest scholarship and the purest inspirations, became at 
length, in submissiveness and docility, “homo unius libri,” a 
man of one book. 

Concerning the future our method and our history teach us 
soundly. Recognizing inspiration as first in time and rank, we 
must have the Holy Ghost in renovating, sanctifying, directing 
power always, every-where. Without this we shall be worldly, 
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vain, dead. We must also give ample scope to the power of 
logic. Without this our zeal will become fanaticism. Illumi- 
nated reason must sit in judgment on the promptings of our 
souls, deeply moved by the Spirit of God. It must be hence- 
forward more thorough in its scrutinies and impartial in its 
judgments. It must retrace our history, to remind us con- 
stantly and forcibly that not numbers, or wealth, or popular 
influence, but spirituality, humility, holiness has been the 
measure of our power. If we dare to lay aside our humble 
trust in the Redeemer alone, for self-seeking and worldly glory, 
it should thunder in our ears the rebuke of Paul to the Gala- 
tians: “Are ye so foolish? Having begun in the Spirit are ye 
now made perfect by the flesh?” We know that our inspira- 
tions, directed by logic, have built schools and colleges, driven 
the press, founded missions, erected churches, and organized 
Conferences ; but our spirituality lost, no amount of wealth, 
numbers, or popular influence could restore it. We therefore 
know absolutely that we cannot reverse the method by which 
we have risen to greatness as a Christian power. We are com- 
manded by the voice of Providence to pass on into the future 
with it unchanged. 

We are a large and rapidly-increasing number of the most 
prosperous citizens of this Republic, and marked increase in 
wealth and cultivation must be inevitable. How strong, there- 
fore, the temptation to extravagance in every thing, and espe- 
cially in church building. There is certainly no sin in the 
beauty of form or color. It is not even human, but evidently 
divine in its creation, and in the refined sensitiveness which 
renders us susceptible of esthetic enjoyment and expression. 
But there are limits to the proper use of money in the adorn- 
ments of our persons and houses, the expensiveness of enter- 
tainments, and the splendor of church architecture. We must 
check our extravagance, or in our oncoming future exchange 
a spiritual for a material Christianity. All Christian culture 
and social accomplishments belong as legitimately to Method- 
ists as to other people, but our method and history forbid us 
to advance a step in the direction of balls, theaters, operas, 
cards, the cup, or any of their kindred “ pleasures.” In them- 
selves or associations they are historically shown to be of the 
nature of sin, the chosen indulgences of unpardoned sinners, 
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including the vilest of men and the most degraded of women. 
We cannot use them “in the name of the Lord Jesus ;” we 
therefore cannot use them and be Methodists. We are to teach 
a joyous, but self-denying, heavenly-minded Christianity. We 
were raised up “to spread scriptural holiness over all lands.” 
We must prudently, but firmly, arrest our tendencies to worldly 
conformity, or fail to accomplish this mission. We shall con- 
tinue to build magnificent churches, endow institutions of learn- 
ing, and pass up into positions of high trust and responsibility ; 
but from our method of development we can see clearly that our 
only safety in all this will be in taking with us our original 
power, to inspire the worship offered in our most splendid as 
well as humblest church edifices, to give purity to our motives, 
breadth to our principles, and elevation to our leadership in 
Church and State. Migration is not progress. We could be- 
come neither great nor strong by leaving the frontier for the 
city, the poor to take care of the wealthy, or our primitive sim- 
plicity for learning. But to retain all our humility, and reach, 
with the power of resurrection, the very lowest and poorest of 
men, while we rise to the highest heights in scholarly wisdom 
and esthetic culture, advance with the foremost in business en- 
ergy and success, and gather in the highest in social position, 
is progress. We must therefore go on as we began, to preach 
the Gospel to sinners wherever we can find them, in private 
rooms, in barns and school-houses, in the streets and in the 
groves, as well as in more convenient and superb edifices. We 
should give due attention to the call of the Church and the order 
of discipline in the appointment and ordination of men to the 
sacred office, but we must not wait for this before we try to 
save sinners. We should recognize, and hail with tears of grati- 
tude and joy, the Gospel entreaties of the young convert when 
in broken accents he begs his companions to come to Jesus. 
We must multiply our Exhorters, Local Preachers, and itiner- 
ant Ministers by thousands, pushing them into every open 
door to proclaim to the vilest and poorest as well as to the highest 
and richest of men the “ unsearchable riches of Christ ;” and 
we must include a meaning deeper and higher every year when 
we ask our candidates for holy orders, “ Do you trust that you 
are moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon you” this sacred 
office? With this we should urge forward our ministers, young 
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and old, in all scholarly attainments. Our theological schools 
—few, let us trust, but strong and very spiritual—will perform 
a high function in preparing men for the whole field. If, how- 
ever, we make them supersede our historical method of inspi- 
ration they will not be addition or progress but change, in the 
direction of narrowness and not of breadth. While our popu- 
lation is rushing up and outward in such bewildering numbers, 
and sinners in countless thousands are sinking to hell, we can- 
not, will not wait for conventional training nor the reaching 
of high scholastic standards before permitting our young men to 
ery, “ Behold the Lamb!” In other acts of holy worship we 
must go on to do as we began. We must pray first and then 
learn to pray. We must sing first and then learn to sing. We 
must teach our young converts by no means to wait for study 
of speech or forms of prayer, but with glowing love and con- 
quering faith to begin at once to plead with God for the con- 
version of souls. Our singing must not be limited to science nor 
restrained by instruments, but our joyous melodies and ringing 
choruses must roll out from warm, gushing hearts, sending the 
inspirations of spiritual life and power thrilling deep down into 
the hearts of common sinners, moralists, formalists, and infidels 
alike. Then let the highest culture increase the breadth and 
discrimination of importunate prayer, and give accuracy and 
tuste in musical science and art. This is the method of inspi- 
ration, and it is, we insist, as exact Methodism as apostolic 
Christianity to say truthfully, “I will pray with the spirit and 
I will pray with the understanding also; I will sing with the 
spirit and I will sing with the understanding also.” 

Let us.then move forward in our own method to the accom- 
plishment of our mission, thus rendering illustrious and true 
for his apostolic successors, scattered abroad every-where, but 
one and inseparable, the heroic announcement of Wesley, 
“The world is my parish.” 
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Redeemer and Redeemed: An Investigation of the Atonement and of Eternal 
Judgment. By CuarLes BEECHER, Georgetown, Massachusetts. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1864. 


THE key to this remarkable book is to be found in the au- 
thor’s experience, in early life, of the severities of the Calvinistic 
creed, as described in the preface: “I can remember grave 
homilies on total depravity, and other abstruse doctrines, when 
I could not have been above six or seven years old. ‘ Henry,* 
do you know that every breath you draw és sin? Well, it is, 
every breath!’ There was a profound satisfaction in being 
thorough, even in those early days, that I have not yet entirely 
outgrown. The severity of the conception did not appall me 
in the least, while its terrible radicalism was irresistibly fas- 
cinating.” . . . “ The origin of evil, the freedom of the will, 
and similar subjects, absorbed me, and I abandoned myself to 
them. They brought me to grief, but I cared not; they threw 
me into collision with my father, but I could not ignore them. 
For a time they wrecked, temporarily, and threatened ship- 
wreck eternal, but I could not forego them.” . . . “ That man 
was a fallen, ruined race, born under a just wrath of God and 
curse of a holy law, I was equally certain. That Christ’s death 
was necessary to man’s salvation was to me self-evident. But 
why the blood of Christ should be necessary, or what connec- 
tion it had with forgiveness, or how it operated to secure it, 
I knew not.” . . . “On that problem my mind has worked 
and struggled and agonized, day and night, for twenty years 
almost incessantly, and has found rest in the views presented 
in this volume.” 

The scheme to which the author’s investigations conducted 
him is the following; it is derived from the Holy Scriptures 
by blending literal and allegorical interpretations of numerous 
passages : 

1. That sin, though theologically unaccountable as to its 
origin, had historically its beginning in the mind of Lucifer. 
The king of Tyre, in Ezekiel xxviii, was but an emblem of 
Satan, whose exaltation, temptation, and fall is the principal 
object of the prophetic vision. “Such,” he says, “was the 

* The Author’s brother, Henry Ward Beecher. 
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view of Augustine, Jerome, Tertullian, Ambrose, and other 
early fathers. Indeed, Fairbairn remarks, ‘ Most of the early 
commentators have supposed that verses 12-14 were not prop- 
erly used of the king of Tyre, but mystically of Satan.’ At 
the same time Fairbairn characterizes this as an arbitrary mode 
of interpretation. Arbitrary or not, however, it is a mode 
that has commended itself to the mind of the Church for ages 
as well-nigh self-evident. ,As an illustration, let it be remem- 
bered that the title Lucifer, now universally current as a proper 
appellation of Satan, owes its application to him wholly to this 
method applied to Isaiah xiv, 12, ‘ How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning !’” 

The primary sin, according to our author, was pride. This 
was followed by unholy ambition to be independent of Divine 
control ; then came corruption and malfeasance in his office as 
prime minister of heaven; then the seduction of inferior and 
subordinate angels; then, after all, when man was created in 
heaven to supersede in due time the revolting angelic hosts, 
the seduction of mankind and their destruction, which Satan 
believed and proclaimed to be irremediable, because God had 
no prerogative of pardon for such rebels. 

2. The pre-existence of man he assumes as already proved 
by the learned and able work of his brother, Dr. Edward 
Beecher ; but he exonerates him from all responsibility for the 
peculiar views maintained in the present book. He disposes 
of St. Paul’s observation on the fall of man, Romans v, 12-19, 
as follows: “Instead of saying, ‘By one man righteousness 
entered into the world, and was forfeited and lost,’ he says, ‘ By 
one man sin entered into the world; that is, when he entered sin 
entered.” . . . “ The only expression which could be thought to 
favor the common view is, ‘ By one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners.’ But how made? Not by the fall of a 
righteous man, but by the test applied to an unrighteous man 
taken as an average sample. Out of a thousand bushels of 
wheat one bushel being taken, as a fair sample or specimen, 
and found to be damaged, makes the whole damaged.” He 
refers to the “ Conflict of Ages” for a full exegesis of this pas- 
sage, which, in his opinion, no one has yet refuted or can re- 
fute. His doctrine is, that the human race was created in 
heaven, to supersede in due time the Satanic race; and that 
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Lucifer, discovering this, set about seducing the human race, 
and succeeded in his fell purpose, with the solitary exception 
of one, Jesus Christ, who, like Abdiel, in Milton’s fall of the 
angels in heaven, remained faithful. 
“Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he.” 

Him the second Person in the Trinity took into personal 
union with himself, and he becamethe Son of God, and inter- 
posed in behalf of the seduced race. Special compassion was 
felt for fallen man on account of his temptation by Lucifer, 
and he was granted another probation. For this purpose the 
earth was prepared, and these sinful beings have been, and will 
still be, one after another, sent down into material bodies to 
have an opportunity, under very favorable circumstances, to 
recover their original righteousness. 

3. He argues that God did not immediately cast Lucifer 
down from heaven, because he is a God of infinite love and 
mercy. He had a special love for Lucifer as the first and 
highest of all created beings, and he sought by forbearance 
and kindness to reclaim him. Having the absolute prerogative 
of pardoning the penitent, as was proclaimed on Mount Sinai 
at the time of the giving of the law to man, “The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin ;” he hoped to see him become penitent and 
obedient. Moreover, holding empire over intelligent moral 
beings, it behooved him to proceed in disposing of Satan in a 
way to satisfy all that his decrees were just and right. This 
is the course which an earthly parent or a wise and benevo- 
lent monarch would take in such a case. A mistaken theol- 
ogy seeks to make the heavenly Father too absolute in his ad- 
ministration of justice, not considering that he must have 
respect to the laws and habits of mind when he rules in the 
realm of mind and not of matter. 

Mr. Beecher carries out these principles in his explanation 
of the atonement and of eternal punishment. Christ died to 
illustrate the malignity of Satan, and morally to overthrow his 
ascendency in heaven over the confidence and affections of the 
heavenly hosts. God offers forgiveness yet to lost men and 
devils on condition of repentance, and he will a!ways do so. 
They only are to blame for the perpetuation of their misery 
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because they will not repent. In this he differs from the Uni- 
versalists only in supposing that after the present probationary 
life no condemned person will ever choose to forsake his evil 

rays; while they hold, that God cannot fail in finally securing 
the submission and repentance of every apostate soul. 

4. In due time Adam appears in Eden, and his posterity fol- 
low, born of him only as it respects the flesh, and with such 
depraved traits of mind as the Bible ascribes to mankind. 
After four thousand years Christ too is born of a woman, and 
commences his redeeming work. Satan and his angels are al- 
lowed to assault and tempt man in his new probation, and all 
his malignity of cunning is exerted to seduce the Son of God. 
Failing to seduce or terrify the Redeemer, he tempts wicked 
men to put him to death. But Christ rises and appears in 
heaven, and confronts Lucifer, and by his exposure of his char- 
acter and malicious works he sets all heaven against him. All 
created minds being thus prepared, God rises ‘ond casts down 
Satan and all his host. He falls upon this world and redoubles 
his exertions for the destruction of man, and for the thwarting 
of the Divine purpose and plan of human redemption. The 
New Testament history and prophecy reveal the conflict and 
the fatal result. 

Such is a synopsis of Mr. Beecher’s scheme, but no synopsis 
can give an adequate idea of the amazing web of Scripture, 

tradition, and analogy in which it is woven together, nor of the 
purity of style, the lucidity of the reasoning, the extensive eru- 
dition, the noble candor, and elevated piety which make the 
book not only a study for the theologian, but a charm for the 
poet and the scholar. The effect of the whole upon one who 
should receive it (and, strange as it is, there are those who, 
relying on the allegorical mode of interpretation, will receive 
it) is to dissipate the painful mystery of man’s congenital de- 
pravity, of the atonement by the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and 
of the unceasing, eternal misery of the incorrigible. On the 
minds of those who do not receive it, it leaves the conviction 
that some great mistake has begn made by theology, orthodox 
as well as heterodox, and that a satisfactory theodicy is yet a 
thing in the future; a desideratum to which every soul that 
loves God and desires the well-being of mankind should ear- 
nestly aspire. 
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The points on which light is needed are, 1. The origin of 
sin. 2. The native depravity of the human race. 3. The 
atonement. 4. The eternal doom of the wicked. These points 
are so related to each other that fundamental error on one will 
throw a shadow over all the rest. If you exaggerate, for in- 
stance, the doom of the wicked, making it unceasing and ever 
increasing torment in actual fire or its equivalent, then no vin- 
dication can be made of the justice of the Almighty in creating 
beings capable of sinning and liable to sorrow infinite in dura- 
tion and immeasurable in intensity. If you intensify the de- 
pravity of the heart, and make it dominant over the will from 
the beginning, then you cannot justify any punishment, how- 
ever light, for sin is thus made inevitable, and you make the 
atonement a farce. Let us, therefore, find some point which, 
by itself, can be made clear in the light of reason and religion, 
and then admit of no view which conflicts with this, and so 
proceed to the end. 

1. Let us take, then, the point which is naturally first in 
order, namely, the origin of sin. Mr. Beecher regards it as 
an impenetrable mystery in a universe originally holy and 


happy. 


If such was the original condition of the universe, the question 
arises, How sin could possibly enter? Some minds have felt the 
difficulty so strongly upon this point that they have rejected the 
Bible account of the matter, and denied the existence of any sinless 
state of the universe. But the answer to the question is simple. 
Sin is in its own nature anomalous, and, therefore, mysterious ; it 
is in its own nature an tinaccountable thing. For, the moment we 
admit that it is properly accounted for,—that is, the moment 
we assign a good and sufficient cause for it,—that moment it ceases 
to be sin. A good and sufficient cause is a good and sufficient 
excuse, and that which has a good and sufficient excuse is not sin. 
To account for sin, therefore, is to defend it; and to defend it, is to 
certify that it is not sin. 


We quote this passage, not as a specimen of Mr. Beecher’s 
logic, but as expressing his opinion, in which he agrees with 
so many able writers. A recent work on “ Eternal Life and 
Eternal Death,” by Professor Bartlett, of Chicago, published 
by the American Tract Society, considers the origin of sin a 
mystery as great as its eternal continuance and perpetual 
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punishment. He quotes, also, and indorses the remarks of 
Archbishop Whately : 


The existence of any evil at all in the creation is a mystery we 
cannot explain. It is a difficulty which may perhaps be cleared up 
in a future state, but the Scriptures give us no revelation concern- 
ing it. And those who set at defiance the plain and obvious sense 
of the Scripture by contending, as some do, for the final admission 
to eternal happiness of all men, in order, as they themselves pro- 
fess, to get over the difficulty by this means, and to reconcile the 
existence of evil with the benevolence of God, do not in fact after 
all, when they have put the most forced interpretation on the 
words of the sacred writers, advance one single step toward their 
point. For the main difficulty is not the amount of the evil which 
exists, but the existence of any at all. Any, even the smallest 
portion of evil, is quite unaccountable, supposing the same amount 
of good could be attained without that evil. And why it is not so 
attainable is more than we are able to explain. And if there be 
some reason we cannot understand why a small amount of evil is un- 
avoidable; there may be, for aught we know, the same reason for a 
greater amount. I will undertake to explain to any one the final 
condemnation of the wicked if he will explain to me the existence 
of the wicked ; if he will explain why God does not cause all those 
to die in the cradle of whom he foresees that when grown up they 
will lead a sinful life. The thing cannot be explained.—Page 133. 


A man with the brightest eyes cannot see any thing to 
which his attention is not directed ; so, without disparaging 
the ability of any of these able writers, it seems to us that 
there is no more mystery in the origin of sin, if you will look 
at it aside from its supposed future consequences, than there is 
in the existence of virtue. God could have made a material 
universe full of beauty and sublimity, and he could have ere- 
ated minds capable of beholding and admiring it, without pos- 
sessing any ideas of right and wrong, or any freedom of choice 
or action in respect to it; but’in such a creation there would 
have been wanting all moral beauty and grandeur, and no one 
would reflect his Maker’s moral image. Now if God would 
have a moral world, and emblazon it with the gems of various 
virtues, he must make creatures with the capacity of distin- 
guishing right and wrong, and- of choosing between them. 
Now it is impossible for a moral agent to choose the right 
without being made also free not to choose it, or to choose the 
wrong. It is true, such a being could be put in a position 
where his happiness would be so clearly and constantly on the 
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side of right that he would feel no temptation to choose the 
opposite. Such a place is heaven, and there may be beings 
created in such a condition. Why, then, did not God place 
all moral creatures in such a condition, and keep them there ? 
The answer is, that to intensify virtue, ‘as well as to produce 
certain species of virtues most glorious .and desirable, moral 
agents must be put under some trial; that is, they must be put 
where appeals may be made to their natural feelings and pas- 
sions which it would be difficult to resist. Then, if they suc- 
cessfully endure the ordeal, as in the case of Job, their right- 
eousness shines out with resplendent luster, brighter than the 
sun, and rare virtues of patience, resignation, courage, hero- 
ism, trust, appear as the brightest constellations of night. To 
have an opportunity of yielding such fruitage moral beings 
must be free to choose differently, and so they are made liable 
tosin. Now, if those who fail to undergo the trial success- 
fully, as God designed, should be instantly put out of being, 
no one could see any injustice in the economy of God, but the 
greatest goodness in giving finite creatures an opportunity of 
excelling in holiness and deserving eternal life. The mystery, 
then, is not in sin any more than in virtue, but in its supposed 
consequences of depravity and suffering. But these do not 
now come into consideration. When we come to them we 
may find that as they ought to be ‘in harmony with the true 
origin of sin, so they may be regarded in the clearest light of 
revelation and of reason. . 

If this plain and obvious view of the origin of sin be ac- 
cepted, it furnishes ground for the overthrow of the entire 
foundation of Mr. Beecher’s theory of sin by the revolt of Lu- 
cifer, for he makes Lucifer to sin in heaven, in the very pres- 
ence of God, and surrounded by the glory of his power; a con- 
dition in which, however free his moral choice, he would be 
under no liability to sin whatever ; for if to choose wrong in 
such circumstances might not be pronounced absolutely im- 
possible, it may be declared impracticable. We know that 
we are free this moment to rise up and go and throw ourselves 
off some precipice or into the fire, but in the absence of any 
influential motive to such a mad procedure we are safe enough. 
A condition of such liability of sinning, as Mr. Beecher sup- 
poses, is not practicable in heaven. Were his theory true, 
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there would be no heaven for men or angels. Heaven is a 
place of rest, of security, of freedom from fear and care and 
peril. If Satan fell in heaven, as Milton imagined, and half 
the religious world takes thoughtlessly from him and the theo- 
logians, and as Mr. Beecher thinks is proved from Scripture 
on the allegorical mode of interpretation and otherwise, then 
the redeemed will be liable to fall. But this is made imprac- 
ticable, not by destroying free agency, or abolishing the law, 
but by their being separated from all inducements and tempta- 
tion to do wrong. Mere freedom under the law does not argue 
danger without special motives to a wrong choice, for then no 
beings, however exalted, would be safe a moment. Christ him- 
self might fall at the head of his Church, and God, the Judge 
of all, cease to do right. 

It is time the tradition of Satan falling in heaven were ex- 
ploded. Satan never was and never will be in heaven, nor 
any other sinner, nor any sin. The four texts which are 
usually made to support the popular tradition are easily dis- 
posed of; “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning,” (Isa, xiv, 12,) is a typical expression, addressed 
in the style of the East to Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Baby- 
lon, as is evident from the whole context; as, for example, 
(verse 16,) “ Is this the man that made the earth to tremble ?”’ 
“JT beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” (Luke x, 18.) 
Literally, this reads, “I beheld Satan, as lightning from heaven, 
fall.” It means simply, Suddenly, as a flash of lightning 
from the clouds I saw the power of the devil broken by the 
preaching of the Gospel. The seyenty had just returned, re- 
porting, “ Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through 
thy name.” It had no reference whatever to the past before 
the day of Christ, but to what was then going on, and to the 
future. “And there was war in heaven: Michael and his 
angels fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought and 
his angels, and prevailed not; neither was their place found 
any more in heaven.” Rev. xii, 7,8. This, like every — 
else in Revelation, has reference to fature events. It is 
typical prophecy of the overthrow of the moral and chiens 
power of the devil in the ages to come before the day of judg- 
ment. ‘ And the angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 
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under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude 6. 
The term “angel” does not mean a celestial spirit, but de- 
scribes usually a spiritual being who is not of this world, but 
may be in hell or elsewhere as well as in heaven. Nor does 
the passage otherwise indicate their original locality. ‘“ They 
left their own habitation,” it says; but ‘where was that? Not 
heaven, if heaven is a place of rest and happiness, and not of 
trial and probation. 

Thus all the foundations of Mr. Beecher’s system disappear 
as frost-work in the dawn of a spring morning. 

3ut if Satan never was in heaven, where did he have his 
origin and fall? Doubtless in some paradisaical state, where 
he was placed under probation, as man was in Eden. The 
nearest approach to an explanation of it is the passage already 
quoted from St. Jude’s Epistle. From this we learn that the 
test of his obedience was to abide within the limits of his 
estate. As God forbade to our first parents the fruit of the 
tree in the midst of the garden, so it would seem that he said 
to the angels, Pass not bey yond ‘the bounds of your habitation. 
This, then, was their trial, and they failed under it. But how 
could beings, made pure and holy, be moved to transgress 
when no tempter as yet existed? Why, just as good men 
go astray now. They possessed a variety of natural passions, 
all tending to their appropriate objects, among which was the 
disposition to rove; but God saw fit to limit its exercise for 
good and sufficient reasons. This made an inevitable antag- 
onism between the passions and the conscience, and gave occa- 
sion for the trial of their obedience. They yielded to their 
passions, and were condemned. In this world Adam fell 
at the solicitation of Eve, and Eve at the solicitation of Satan ; 
but the only difference was in the extra excitement of their 
natural passions by the suggestions of the tempter. It is 
clear enough that without a tempter the very interdiction 
of what was naturally attractive to the passions made a sufli- 
cient occasion for a trial more or less severe, and such as 
might have resulted in their fall. But the presence and fatal 
influence of the tempter was made the occasion for making a 
difference in God’s feelings toward them, and a reason for 
showing them mercy, which he did not extend to Satan and 
his angels, who fell without solicitation. In this light we see 
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no more mystery in original sin, either that of man or angels, 
than in any sin now committed; any disobedience to the law 
of the family, of the school, or the state. That sinners are 
permitted to live and tempt others has no more difficulty in 
it than the placing of moral beings in a state of trial. If the 
trial is intensified it gives the tempted opportunity of devel- 
oping sublimer virtues and securing a brighter crown of right- 
eousness, Were the trial greater than the creature could 
bear it would be no probation, but a subjugation; for as man 
is not responsible if not free, so he is not free if the pressure 
of motive is too great to resist. In such a condition of mind 
we consider a person insane, and pity him. It is not a con- 
dition in which either virtue or vice can originate. No axiom 
or postulate in mathematics is clearer than that responsibility 
and ability are commensurate. 


DEPRAVITY. 


These remarks explain the mystery of inherent depravity. 
We are not responsible for its existence, nor for its instinctive 
operations, but only for our voluntary obedience to its dic- 
tates. A child who inherits a drunkard’s thirst for liquor is 
not to be blamed for it, but his special trial is to watch it and 
resist it. Nevertheless, it isa depravity and an evil; but while 
he resists it and maintains temperate habits he acquires extra- 
ordinary merit. The Bible accounts such defects, and all de- 
fects of our nature, “sin,” simply in the sense of being con- 
trary to the original law made for a perfect humanity ; but it 
declares to all who will believe in Christ that they are not 
under the law, but under grace; that is, the law, while it is 
not abolished as a rule of life, no longer stands as a condi- 
tion of acceptance with God and of final salvation. What 
complaint, then, can be made against the honor and justice of 
God in permitting our human race to be propagated from a 
depraved stock? As well might you complain of a proba- 
tionary state of any kind wherein one is tempted to sin. But 
is it a “disgrace to us” to be born so depraved? No; no 
more disgrace than to be born of intemperate or diseased or 
feeble-minded parents. 


“ Act well your part, 
There all the honor lies.” 
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And all the greater honor, yea, greater than born angels may 
acquire who have no extreme inducements to do wrong. 

Our author does not explain his view of the nature of our 
depravity ; but it is a very gloomy view, if we may judge by 
its supposed origin in a celestial state, or by the reference 
made to it in the family «f the Beechers, as related in the 
preface as already quoted. “Every breath you draw is sin,” 
said the venerable patriarch to his now famous son Henry. 
Is there any sense, we would inquire, in which such an ex- 
pression can be considered true of human beings in this life ? 
Yes, four or five. 

1. In the sense of imperfection attached to all finite moral 
agents. “ Behold,” said Eliphaz to Job, “ he put no trust in 
his servants; and his angels he charged with folly.” Job iv, 18. 
But there is no turpitude, no shame to be ascribed to such 
imperfectness, for Eliphaz adds in another place, (xv, 15,) 
“ Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight ;” and Bildad 
responds to Job in a similar vein: ‘ How then can man be 
justified with God? or how can he be clean that is born of a 
woman? Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; yea, 
the stars are not pure in his sight. How much less man, that 
is a worm ? and the son of man, which is a worm?” Job xxv, 
4-6. And he who was “ born of a woman,” and delighted to 
call himself the “Son of man,” said to the young ruler, doubt- 
less in reference to his human nature, which was yet suscepti- 
ble of further knowledge and grace, “ Why callest thou me 
good? there is none good but one, that is, God.” (Matt. xix, 
17.) But how absurd to apply such an ambiguons word as 
“sin” to such a want of absolute and infinite perfection ! 
And yet many make the same mistake as Job’s counselors 
did. 

2. In the sense in which we fall short of our moral ideals. 
The most gifted and perfect minds have the brightest ideals, 
and they are the most deeply pained by their failure to realize 
them. As they advance their ideals advance too, so that they 
are destined to a deeper and deeper chagrin blended with their 
more exquisite satisfactions. This is true of artists; it is true 
of angels doubtless. There is but one Being who fealizes his 
own ideal. “God is light, and in him there is no darkness 
at all.” 1 John i, 8. How preposterous, then, for good and 
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holy men to fret themselves because they have not yet reached 
the perfection they conceive of as possible. 

3. We are “sinners,” as falling short of the law originally 
given for a perfect humanity. What that law was we know 
not, if it were any thing different from the ten command- 
ments and the law of love: (though many good men talk about 
it as if they knew all about it, and blame themselves because 
they are not as perfect as Adam was before the fall ;) but our 
blame is to be measured by our ability, for we are bound only 
to do what we can to approach the original pattern. 

4, There is a sense in which we may be justly called sin- 
ners — when we find ourselves incapacitated from duty by 
previous neglects or abuses of our nature. But if we are 
penitent for these defects our guilt is forgiven, and our im- 
perfection is thenceforth of no more concern to us than if it 
were born in us, or than the defects of another person. 
“ Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be white as snow.” 
If now “ we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin. If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us,from all unrighteousness.” 1 John i, 7-9. 

5. Finally, if We continue impenitent and unbelieving, then, 
do what we will, we sin all the time. A boy who is playing 
truant and forsaking his father’s house is doing wrong all the 
time in every thing, even if he be enlisted in the service of his 
country, and fighting for her rights. If we are disloyal to 
God it qualifies our whole life, and makes every thing disloyal 
which we do. A man may commit robbery, and then apply 
his stolen money to a religious or charitable purpose ; but even 
this disposition of it is wicked. True, it would be greater 
wickedness to gamble it away, and thereby involve another’s 
virtue ; but it is still wicked to spend one cent of it to feed 
the poor or to build a synagogue. In this sense only the vir- 
tues of unconverted men are sins ;-but there is no reflection on 
God in all this, and no mystery to stumble us. 

So much for this question. But here comes the difli- 
culty. How can we vindicate the government of God for 
bringing human beings into the world with such a moral ca- 
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pacity and under such temptation as actually results in man- 
kind up to this day being generally impenitent and habitual 
sinners? Mr. Beecher’s theory of the projection of beings al- 
ready depraved into this life has the same difficulty, for they 
do not seem to have very good luck so far in the new proba- 
tion. Nor is there in either case so much to perplex us, and 
to seem to reflect on God, seeing these men are free in their 
rebellion, as there is in their future doom. If they have but 
a poor chance for virtue and acceptance with God, that chance 
is a gracious gift, provided there be no liability to too severe 
punishment, or if some ulterior arrangement should be pro- 
vided to bring about their reformation in another state of being. 
This is to be hereafter considered. In a general view we may 
no more complain of the world’s depravity than of its physical 
disorders, and so we understand our great poet: 


“Tf plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Cataline? 
Who knows but He, whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who brings the storms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cesar’s mind, 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind?.. . 
Better for us, perhaps, it might appear 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discomposed the mind: 9 . 
But all subsists by elemental strife, 
And passions are the elements of life.” 

Essay on Man. 


ATONEMENT. 


Leaving the subject of depravity, which has been abun- 
dantly discussed in previous articles of this Review,* we 
pass to that of the atonement. The author’s theory has al- 
ready been mentioned. It is distinguished from and defended 
against three different theories which have largely obtained, 
and for a long time, in the Christian world: the Patristic 
theory, the Scholastic, and the Modern. The latter he styles 
the New England theory, but it is substantially that of several 
non-Calvinistic and transatlantic writers. On this subject Mr. 
Beecher lays out his greatest strength, and though we may not 
adopt his theory, we concede his unrivaled ability in maintain- 


* See Harmony of Moral Philosophy and Theology, Meth. Quart., 1855. 
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ing it, and acknowledge his great candor in debate. We must 
add, also, that if the piety which he every-where manifests 
were the exclusive offspring of his theory of redemption it 
would go very far to prove its divine origin, and would cer- 
tainly prove that no particular theory of atonement is essen- 
tial to salvation. 

The substance of the ancient theory is, that the human race 
by original sin had made themselves the servants of Satan, 
and being doomed to die in consequence, they were taken 
after death into Hades, a subterranean region, and made his 
captives and slaves. To redeem mankind from this deplora- 
ble condition God offered to Satan a ransom in the person 
of his Son Jesus Christ. This offer was accepted, and Jesus 
came into the world, and was subjected to Satan’s temptations, 
and finally put to death. He then descended into Hades and 
claimed the ransomed captives, and suddenly displaying his 
divine attributes, before artfully concealed from Satan, he 
overwhelmed the opposition which Satan began to make to 
the fulfillment of the contract, and rescued the captives, and 
ascended with them to paradise. 

This theory he traces as far back as Clement of Rome, in 
the first century. ‘“ The sole cause of the Lord’s descent into 
Hades,” says Clement, “‘ was to preach the Gospel.” Irenzeus 
in the second century writes: “‘ The law burdened sinful man 
by showing him to be the debtor of death, and in order to his 
release Satan must be justly conquered. ... His suffering was 
the means of awakening his sleeping disciples, on whose account 
he descended into the lower part of the earth.” Tertullian, 
Justin Martyr, and Origen are quoted for similar testimony. 
Modern authors are quoted, attesting this to be the doc- 
trine of the early Church, as Huidekoper, Neander, Knapp, 
Hagenbach, Bauer, and Schaff. The latter remarks: “ The 
negative part of the doctrine, the subjection of the devil, the 
prince of the kingdom of sin and death, was naturally most 
dwelt upon in the Patristic period. This theory continued 
current until the satisfaction theory of Anselm gave a new 
turn to the development of the dogma.” 

After commenting justly and apologetically upon the ele- 
ment of deception as to Christ’s divine nature, which the early 
Christian ages admitted into their theory, Mr. Beecher re- 
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marks, “There was something fascinating to the imagination 
in it that completely dominated over that rude and iron age. 
It awoke all their love of the marvelous, all their sense of the 
sublime, all their pity, horror, and shuddering sympathy. 
That Jesus, a helpless man, alone dared to meetthe wrath of 
demons dire, treading that downward path from which the 
angels shrank ; that in the heart of the infernal dungeon he 
met the enemy, and engaged in personal conflict with him and 
all his legions; that he defeated them, and with infinite 
strength broke the adamantine gates, and crushed the eternal 
barriers ; these ideas thrilled their whole being through and 
through, and woke toward Jesus their highest adoration and 
love.” 

Mr. Beecher thinks that this theory had an element of truth 
in it in the respect it had to Satan, so far as authorized by 
such passages as these: “ And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Gen. iii, 15. 
“That through death he might destroy him that had the 


power of death, that is, the devil.” Heb. ii, 14. “He that 
committeth sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth from the 
beginning. For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 1 John iii, 8. 
He concludes that no theory of the atonement can be accepted 
which ignores these passages. 


SCHOLASTIC THEORY. 


He now comes to the Scholastic theory, which was elabora- 
ted by Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, near the close of 
the eleventh century, and very rapidly supplanted that which 
had obtained for over a thousand years. 

This theory may be reduced to the two main propositions. .. . 

1. Sin is so intrinsically deserving of punishment that the non- 
execution of penalty in a single instance would be a crime in di- 


vine administration. 
2. God does in fact execute the penalty of the law upon the sin- 


ner’s substitute. 

To show that these propositions are maintained by theolo- 
gians he quotes in support of the first from Turretin, Dr. 
Hodge of Princeton, Professor Shedd of Andover, Bradbury, 
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Bellamy, and the celebrated Baptist preacher, Mr. Spurgeon ; 
and in behalf of the second proposition he cites from Calvin, 
Luther, Bourdaloue, Barrow, the Westminster Assembly, Presi- 
dent Edwards, the late Dr. Spencer of Brooklyn, Dr. Spring 
of New York, Spurgeon, Dr. Hodge, and Professor Shedd. 
All these in various forms of speech, florid and plain, simple 
and elaborate, calm and enthusiastic, clear as a mathematical 
statement, and glowing with eloquence like a prophet’s word, 
all declare with one voice that divine justice can only be satis- 
fied by a plenary execution of the penalty of the law upon the 
sinner or upon his substitute. 


Either, then, the sinner, however penitent, must bear his penalty, 
or some one must bear it for him. To this end Infinite Wisdom 
discovers a way. He gives his own Son. Christ consents. Upon 
him, as the sinner’s surety, God executes full punishment—a_ pun- 
ishment sometimes identical with, sometimes only equivalent to, 
that due to the transgressor. At the same time, Christ’s perfect 
obedience is imputed to the believer, he is freed from penalty, and 
endowed with full title to heavenly felicity. 


“This theory,” he adds, “is by no means obsolete.” 


In New England, indeed, it is seldom heard. A few ministers 
still cling to it; but though obsolete in New England, it is domi- 
nant throughout evangelical Christendom, except where the new 
divinity has penetrated. All the creeds and formulas of the Ref- 
ormation have it—all the Protestant Churches of the old world. 
And it yet stands uncondemned in the creeds of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches, both Old School and New. 
The difference is, in the Old School it is believed and taught, and 
in the new it is supplanted by a new theory, hereafter to be con- 
sidered. 


The first prominent opponent of this theory was Socinus, in 
the sixteenth century. He contended that the satisfaction of 
justice by proxy is impossible in the nature of things, and if it 
were practicable there would be no grace in forgiveness. Says 
Mr. Beecher : 


Grotius, of the seventeenth century, attempting to defend the 
doctrine, in reality gave up its fundamental principle, and in a 
measure anticipated the New England theory, though he did not 
fully elaborate and defend it. His defense, therefore, ‘availed 
nothing, and produced little effect. Men continued either to hold 
the Scholastic doctrine or become Socinians. It was not till after 
President Edwards’s day that the new theory, of which the germs 
were found in Grotius, was fully elaborated and enabled to take 
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the place of the old, so that a man might reject it without falling 
into Socinianism. 

In addition to the objections of Socinus, the New England 
divines have asserted that the satisfaction theory leads either 
to a limited atonement or to Universalism, and Mr. Beecher 
urges still other objections. 

Here opens an exciting view of the controversy which for 
three quarters of a century has been going on between the ad- 
vocates and opponents of the old theory, the Old School and 
the New School. The younger Edwards, Emmons, Smalley, 
Griffin, Fiske, Cox, Beman, Burge, Albert Barnes, Professor 
Park are seen arrayed on the side of the new theory, backed 
up in their opposition to the old doctrine, though not in sup- 
port of the substitute by distinguished Unitarian and Univer- 
salist writers. 

“ How plain it is,” says Dr. Channing, “that, according to 
this doctrine, God never forgives, for it seeras absurd to speak of 
men as forgiven, when their whole punishment, or an equiva- 
lent to it, is borne by a substitute.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND THEORY. 


This is founded on such texts as Romans iii, 23-26: 
“ For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; 
being justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of God; to declare, I say, at this time his righteous- 
ness: that he might be just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.” 

The atonement is not to appease the vengeance of the Fa 
ther, or to satisfy his justice and procure his favor for sinners 
by the substitution of Christ to endure the penalty of the law, 
or an equivalent to it, in the stead of sinners, but to give scope 
for the safe exercise of mercy and pardon by displaying God’s 
regard for justice and righteousness in the sufferings of his 
Son, whereby, while the penalty of law is remitted to the 
penitent, it is done so as not to disparage the justice of the 
law or detract from its authority. 

“The cross was set up,” says our author, interpreting this 
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theory, “ to convince the intelligent universe of the spotless 
righteousness of God in the final issues of punishment and of 
pardon. Hence, contrasting the two—the Scholastic and the 
New England views—we may say concisely, In the one the 
cross was a punishment, in the other it is an argument.” But 
he prefers to employ in exposition of the new theory the very 
words of its leading advocates. “That is done,” says the 
younger Edwards, “by the death of Christ, which supports 
the authority of the law, and renders it consistent with the 
glory of God and the good of the whole system to pardon the 
sinner.” “That the forgiveness of sinners may not bring,” 
says Smalley, “ the eternal law of righteousness into disregard 
and contempt. ... The letter of law may be deviated from, 
and yet the spirit of it be supported and the design of it fully 
obtained.” He then illustrates by the familiar example of 
Zeleucus, king of the Locrians, who gave up one of his own 
eyes to save his guilty son from the penalty of total blindness 
by the loss of both eyes. “Thus,” says Dr. Emmons, “ God 
made it manifest that he feels the same hatred of sin and dis- 
position to punish it when he forgives as when he punishes 
sinners.” “The atonement,” says Dr. Griffin, “ was plainly an 
expedient of a moral government to support the moral law, .. . 
an operation upon public law for the benefit of the universe. 
Nothing could have the least influence to satisfy him but that 
operation upon public law.” Mr. Barnes remarks that “ the 
sufferings endured by the Redeemer in the place of the sinner 
are fitted to make a deeper impression in the universe at large 
than would be produced by the punishment of the sinner 
himself.” 

This theory is shown by our author to be very different from 
the Socinian theory, though agreeing with it in the assumption 
that forgiveness of sins is the absolute prerogative of God. 
“When the Socinian says that forgiveness is right, and needs not 
to be made right, New England divines are not afraid to agree 
with him. Truth must be acknowledged by whomsoever 
spoken. But when the Socinign says that forgiveness was also 
safe and consistent, so that no incarnation and death of the 
Eternal Word was necessary, then we draw the line and stand 
in irreconcilable opposition.” 


The objections to the New England theory are very fairly 
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stated by our author, and refuted also, so far as they are un- 
sound; but he urges his own objections to the theory as a whole, 
not to that part which makes the object of the death of Christ 
to display God’s righteousness, which he indorses, but to that 
part which makes the death of Christ to be an infliction of 
pain and death instead of the sinner’s endurance of the whole 
penalty of the law. The ordinary objections are, 1, that this 
theory denies that sin deserves punishment for its own sake, as 
well as for the prevention of crime. 2. Some say that the 
will of God makes right, and therefore to will the free forgive- 
ness of sins displays his righteousness as much as the gift of 
his Son to die for sinners. 3. Some say that they do not see 
how the death of Christ exhibits the justice of God, or the 
sanctity and authority of the law, if the death of a proxy be 
not a requisition of justice, nor an exact equivalent to the pen- 
alty of the law. 

“This objection was urged by Dr. Hodge in a review of a lit- 
tle treatise on the Atonement by Dr. Beman twenty or twenty- 
five years ago; but in vain have I searched the writings of 
the other side for a reply. Hence it behooves us to weigh the 
matter well. As candid men we must allow to every argument 
all its real weight. Let us then ask, Does the infliction of suf- 
ferings on Christ, which is yet not punishment nor the penalty 
of the law, show God’s determination to punish? Does it show 
respect for the law, or does it, as Dr. Baird affirms, “ consti- 
tute a signal proclamation of the dethroning of the law, and 
the prostration of its honor in the dust ¢” 

The answer is, The divine Being submitting to any suffering 
out of respect to his law, must honor it infinitely. But then, 
he says, why do you assert, some of you, that God cannot suf- 
fer, but is absolutely impassible. But as Mr. Beecher, in a 
chapter full of eloquence and pathos, admits that God can suf- 
fer, he here adds: “ Would it show respect for law unless that 
very evil were necessary by the law?” Yes, in the same way 
in which Zeleucus, giving up one of his eyes, which the law 
did not require, gave great honor to the law. But Zeleucus, 
he thinks, did not honor his law, he degraded it, and for per- 
sonal and selfish considerations. What a contrast was his fa- 
therly weakness to the noble justice of Louis XVth, who re- 
fused on any terms to pardon his son for the crime of murder in 
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the streets of Paris. “I will not spare my son for a crime 
for which I would condemn my meanest subject.” 

In this style Mr. Beecher disposes of the New England the- 
ory. Retaining that part of it which makes the death of 
Christ a display of God’s righteousness, he combines it with an 
element of the Patristic theory respecting the overthrow of 
Satan, and lays it at the foundation of his own theory. Christ 
lives and dies to resist and to expose the malice of Satan, and 
to make manifest the justice of God in casting him down from 
his heavenly throne and delivering those whom he had seduced 
and devoted to destruction. 

Reviewing this discussion, it seems to us that although Mr. 
Beecher has aimed to do justice to all parties in controversy 
in stating their opinions and making quotations from their 
writings, he will scarcely obtain their approbation of his di- 
gest of their principles and arguments. It is certain that we 
could not indorse either the Scholastic or the Nova-Anglian 
theory as he has presented them. The latter, however, is 
nearest the true definition of atonement, but it is not a com- 
plete view without taking something from the other side. We 
should prefer the following view of the atonement : 

That it is the satisfaction made by the death of Christ to di- 
vine justice, whereby the divine Lawgiver is disposed to forgive 

sinners on suitable application to him on their part; because this 

transaction so manifests his righteousness, and the sacredness 
and importance of his law, that it is, in effect, a full equivalent 
in the preservation of moral order to the execution of the pen- 
alty of the law upon the guilty. 

This definition shows in what sense the vicarious death of 
Christ is a satisfaction to the justice of God: it is not a legal 
or a commercial satisfaction, but a judicial satisfaction ; not the 
endurance of the same penalty as sinners deserved, or an equal 
penalty, but what in him as their mediator is fitted to have as 
good influence in the divine administration. It is grace which 
accepts this instead of the punishment of the sinner or legal sat- 
isfaction. The objections which have been urged by the parties 
in the discussion against each other’s theory do not lie against 
this, and it harmonizes with all the texts which have been 
quoted on either side. As to those passages respecting the 
devil which Mr. Beecher and the medieval theologians ‘make 
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so much of, they are important as showing the occasion of the 
exercise of divine mercy toward man instead of toward fallen 
angels ; for man was seduced from his allegiance to God by 
the malicious arts of Satan, who is still seeking their destruc- 
tion, whereas the angels fell without a tempter and of their 
own accord ; and this also gives the Divine reason for under- 
taking the redemption of mankind in the only way possible, 
by the subjection of his only-begotten Son to death in their 
stead ; thus counteracting the vile malignity of the apostate 
angel toward beings who had not injured him, by the self-sacri- 
ficing compassion of God’s adorable Son. 


PUNISHMENT. 

It remains to consider the nature of the penalty which is 
attached to sin in the law. Theologians seem not to be con- 
scious that it is here the real difficulty lies in the vindication of 
the Divine government. We can reconcile with our ideas of the 
justice and goodness of God the origin of sin, the depravity of our 
fallen race, and the atonement, on the supposition that account- 
able beings are not, in the trial of their virtue, put to the risk 
of too great consequences in case of failure. The plea that 
they are free, and if they know their doom, whatever it may 
be, they are to blame for incurring it, is not satisfactory. They 
should not be allowed to take such responsibility. Besides, 
the guilty are not the only ones affected by their doom ; their 
friends, the angels of God, all sympathetic creatures, and God 
himself, are concerned in their sufferings. Yet on this super- 
ficial plea theologians have, to alarm the wicked, piled up hor- 
ror upon horror, “lasting unrespited through eternal ages, not 
considering in what an odious light it places the character of 
the Creator, nor whether such exaggerations are not likely to 
stagger all faith in revelation. Indeed, most of the infidelity 
of Christendom can be traced to the revulsion which kind and 
considerate minds have experienced on this subject. It is time 
for the Christian world to wake up to the effect of such dog- 
mas if they would not have evangelical religion completely 
wrecked upon these sand-bars. It is not our purpose to de- 
fine the scriptural doctrine of future punishment; perhaps in 
its nature, if not in its duration, it is left in obscurity and mys- 
tery. Our point is, that it behooves us not to accept any doc- 
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trine which reflects upon the Divine justice and goodness. This 
is indeed the very first principle of correct interpretation. The 
following schemes for eternal punishment are now pressed upon 
our attention: 

1. Mr. Beecher’s view of the doom of sinners is, that it de- 
pends for its continuance upon the continued impenitence of 
the condemned. At any moment when they will submit to 
God and ask for mercy they will receive it; but then he be- 
lieves that they never will submit. This is the view taken by 
the author of Ecce Deus, (and by Bledsoe in his Theodicy,) 
who displays equal ability with our author in treating of 
this perplexing topic, subject, however, to one drawback in 
respect to his absurd and almost blasphemous remarks upon 
the impossibility of the Almighty’s annihilating moral 
beings. 

2. There is the doctrine of Dr. Bushnell, that sinners 
receive a certain measure of sorrow at their doom; but their 
being may grow less and less without ever reaching a com- 
plete extinction, as the asymptote of a circle is a line so 
projected as to be always approaching the circle without ever 
touching it. 

3. The doctrine that the penalty-state is exile from heaven 
forever, in a depraved character and under eternal despair of 
any improvement, but not increasing in sin or in misery by any 
proclivity derived from a state of probation, but subject to such 
alternations as may arise from keeping or breaking the rules of 
prison discipline. 

4, The opinion that by the law of habit sinners will grow 
more and more wicked, and consequently more and more mis- 
erable forever. 

5. The doctrine that in addition to the pangs of a guilty 
conscience and-disappointment of heaven the wicked will be 
positively and ceaselessly tormented by burning unconsumed 
in actual fire, or its equivalent in the power to torture. 

6. The doctrine that fire is but the symbol of swift and pain- 
fui destruction, and that the eternal doom of the wicked is literal 
death at the day of judgment; that is, the extinction of con- 
sciousness and all capacity of thinking, or feeling, or acting. 
This ends, of course, the terrible scene of sin and suffering by 
the destruction of the subject. 
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7. The human soul is material or inseparable from the body 
—and perishes with the body at death; a destiny which will 
be reversed only in the case of the righteous by resurrection 
at the final coming of Christ. 

8. The resurrection of the wicked at the last day to receive 
a public judgment and the doom of utter annihilation. 

9. Transformation, or moral death, by the elimination of the 
moral attributes of wicked men and the oblivion of memory ; 
the abuse of man’s moral capacity ending in its destruction, 
and degrading him, like Nebuchadnezzar, to the level of the 
beasts of the field. 

All these theories agree as to the eternal loss of heaven as 
being the main element in the doom of the lost. To the in- 
quiring mind, reconsidering the question de novo, the problem 
would be to determine which theory is most agreeable to the 
Scriptures and to rational considerations, and especially the 
justice and wisdom of God and the moral order and peace of 
the universe. With some of them a rational vindication of the 
divine government is easy; but with others no theodicy is 
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possible, whatever views may be taken of the origin of sin, of 
depravity, and probation,* 
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PROGRESS OF THE RITUALISTIC CONTRO- 
VERSY—-SECOND REPORT OF THE RITUAL- 
ISTIC COMMISSION—IMPORTANT DECISION 
OF THE ENGLISH COURTS CONDEMNING 
SEVERAL RITUALISTIC PRACTICES—THE 
RITUALISTS IN COUNCIL — PROMINENT 
RITUALISTS IN FAVOR OF SEPARATION BE- 
TWEEN CHURCH AND State.—During the 
last months ofthe year 1868, and in the first 
of the year 1869, the Ritualistic contro- 
versy has assumed in England greater 
dimensions than it has had at any former 
period of the history of the Angliean 
Church. The Royal Commission on Rit- 
ualism which was appointed in 1867, and 





counts among its members many of the 
most prominent members of the Church, 
issued its second report to the Queen. 
The committee have no intention to settle 
any principle, but to regulate some de- 
tails in accordance with established law. 
The Report, in particular, refers to the 
use of candles and incense. In their 
opinion no sufficient evidence has been 
adduced to prove that at any time dur- 
ing the last three centuries have lighted 
candles been used in parish churches as 
accessories to the celebration of the Holy 
Communion until within the last twenty- 
five years. The use of incense, too, in 
the public services of the Church during 
the present century is very recent, and 
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the instances of its introduction very 
rare; and, so far as the Commissioners 
have any evidence before them, it is at 
variance with the Church’s usage for 
three hundred years. They are, there- 
fore, of opinion that it is inexpedient to 
restrain in the public services of the 
Church all variations from established 
usage in respect to lighted candles and 
incense. 

The remedy which the Commissioners 
suggest should be provided for parishion- 
ers aggrieved by the introduction of in- 
cense and candles is as follows: 


First, that whensoever it shall be found 
necessary that order be taken concerning 
the same, the usage of the Church of 
England and Ireland, as abuve stated to 
have prevailed for the last three hundred 
years, shall be deemed to be the rule of 
the Church in respect of vestments, 
lights, and incense; and, secondly, that 
parishioners may make formal applica- 
tion to the Bishop zn camera, and the 
Bishop, on such application, shall be 
bound to inquire into the matter of the 
complaint; and if it shall thereby appear 
that there has been a variation from 
established usage, by the introduction of 
vestments, lights, or incense in the pub- 


lic services of the Church, he shall take | 


order forthwith for the discontinuance 
of such variation, and be enabled to en- 
force the same summarily. 

The Commissioners also think that the 
determination of the Bishop on such ap- 
plication should be subject to appeal to 
the Archbishop of the province in camera, 
whose decision thereon shall be final; 
provided always, that if it should appear 
to either party that the decision of the 
Bishop or Archbishop is open to question 
on any legal ground, a case may be stated 
by the party dissatisfied, to be certified 
by the Bishop or Archbishop as correct, 
and then submitted by the said party for 
the decision of the Court of the Arch- 
bishop without pleading or evidence, 
with a right of appeal to the Privy Coun- 
cil, and with power for the Court, if the 
statement of the case should appear to 
be in any way defective, to refer back 
such case to the Bishop or Archbishop 
for amendment. 

The Commissioners intimated that their 
intention, in making these recommenda- 
tions, was simply to provide a special 
facility for restraining variations from es- 
tablished usage without interfering with 
the general law of the Church as to orna- 
ments, or the ordinary remedies now in 
force. 
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As this report only contained recom- 
mendations, it has no practical influence 
upon the controversy. Of much greater 
importance was a decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the cele- 
brated case of Martin vs. Mackonochie. 
The Rev. Mr. Mackonochie has been for 
years’ one of the boldest of the Ritualistic 
innovators, and he was therefore selected 
by the new Low Church Society, the 
Church Association, to test in his case be- 
fore the highest court of the land the law- 
fulness of some of the most startling inno- 
vations. Mr. Mackonochie was originally 
charged: 1. With elevating the elements 
during the prayer ofconsecration. 2. With 
kneeling before them during the same 
3. With using lighted candles on 
the communion-table during the celebra- 
tion of the holy communion when they 
were not required for the purpose of 
giving light. 4. With using incense in 
the same service. 5. With mixing water 
with the wine. 

The elevation Mr. Mackonochie discon- 
tinued before the suit commenced, and 
he was admonished not to resume it. 
A judgment of the Court of Arches had 
condemned the use of incense and of 
water. It admitted, however, the law- 
fulness of lighted candles, and considered 
the kneeling a minor point of order, 
which, if raised at all, should be referred 
to the discretion of the Bishop. This de- 
cision with regard to candles and to 
kneeling was reversed by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which 
ruled that kneeling during the prayer of 
consecration is contrary to the rubric, 
and that lighted candles are not admis- 
sible. While giving its decision on this 
particular case, the Court also gave its 
opinion on several important general prin¢ 
ciples. With respect to the kneeling, the 
Court observe that the posture of the 
officiating minister is prescribed by vari- 
ous directions throughout the communion 
service. He is directed when to stand 
and when to change this posture for that 
of kneeling. But it is expressly ordered 
that the prayer of consecration is to be said 
by the priest “‘ standing before the table,” 
and there is no indication that he is in- 
tended to change his posture during the 
prayer. To the objection made by the 
defense, that this was one of those minute 
details which the rubric could not be held 
to cover, the Court made the important 
answer that it is not for any minister of the 
Church, or even for themselves, to assume 
that any departure from or violation of 
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the rubric is trivial. The use of lighted 
candles raised a question of even greater 
significance and importance. The Ritual- 
ists claimed to be justified in adopting 
any practice which the Prayer Book does 
not especially condemn, and in retain- 
ing as lawful whatever is not expressly | 
abolished. They appealed to certain in- 

junctions in the first year of Edward VI, 

and their counsel even went back to the 

time before the Reformation, and quoted 

a constitution made by a Roman Catholic 

Council held under the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1322. The Court dismissed 

those references as irrelevant, and laid it 

down, in direct opposition to the prin- 

ciple of the Ritualists, that all ceremonies | 
are abolished which are not expressly | 
retained in'the Prayer Book. This they 

regard as being placed beyond doubt by | 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, now ap- 

plicable to the present Prayer Book, 

which prohibits any rite, ceremony, order, | 
or form which is not mentioned in the | 
Prayer Book, and declares void all prior | 
usages and ordinances. The opening | 
rubric, again, orders that “such orna- 
ments of the Church and of the min- 
isters thereof shall be retained, and be 
in use, as were in this Church of England, 
by authority of Parliament, in the second 
year of King Edward VI.” The Ritualists 
have argued from this, that whatever was | 
lawful in the designated year of Edward 
VI is lawful now. The Court, however, | 
now distinctly explain that those things | 
only possess the authority of Parliament | 
which are expressly in the named | 
Prayer Book reterred to. It is nothing | 
to the point, that the candles were 
lawful at the time when the Prayer 
Book was issued. They are not pre- 
scribed in it, and they are, therefore, 
abolished. 

The judgment was delivered on the 
23d of December. The formal order an- 
nouncing the judgment was issued by 
the Queen in Council on the 14th of Jan- 


| 


| 
| 
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| to kneeling at the holy communion, gram- 

matically, and that there was good rea- 
son for accusing the highest court of ap- 
peal of “ playing fast and loose:” “loose” 
whenever it is the question of allowing 
any matter of faith to be disbelieved ; 
“fast”? when it is the question of not al- 
lowing.any thing to be believed which 
popular prejudice disbelieves. 

The Ritualists were not agreed as to 
the course to be pursued in consequence 
of this judgment of the Privy Council. 
Some were in favor of obeying the law 
of the land, and found some consolation 
in the fact that the judgment did not di- 
rectly assail articles of faith. A large 
meeting of clergy and laity belonging to 
the Ritualist party was held on January 
12, in London, to agree upon a plan of 
action. Archdeacon Denison presided, 
und an elaborate report, drawn up by a 
Jommittee appointed at a preparatory 
meeting, was read, concluding with cer- 
tain resolutions which appeared by the 
Committee to be required. On these a 
long discussion took place, the Hon. C. 
Lindley Wood, the Rev. T. W. Perry, 
and others, counseling submission to the 
law of the land under protest; while the 
Rev. W. J. Bennett of Frome, the Rev. C. 
J. Le Geyt of St. Matthias, Stoke New- 
ington, and others, opposed this course, 
and supported an amendment which 
was worded as follows: “ Therefore this 
meeting is unable to reconcile submis- 
sion to the present decree with its para- 
mount and primary duty of obedience to 
the Church, and can only wait in patience 
the providence of God.” Ultimately a 
resolution was passed declaring. that the 
meeting did not consider the existing 
Court of Final Appeal “ qualitied to de- 
clare the law of the Church of England 
upon either doctrine or ceremonial ;” but 
with respect to the particular judgment 
of the Court in Mr. Mackonochie’s case, 
tne meeting, “feeling the great difficulty 
of the present case, thinks there are 


t 


“ 





uary, promulgated in the official London 
Gazette of January 15, and is now the 
law of the land, as fully binding upon 
the clergy as any act on the statute 
book. 

All the parties in the Church of En- 
gland were agreed that the judgment 
was a heavy blow to the Ritualists. The 
whole of the Ritualistic party denounced 
the judgment as an act of gross injustice. 
Dr. Pusey, in a letter to the London 
Times, complained that the Judicial Com- 
mittee hal not interpreted the rubric, as 


many reasons why those who have used 
the ceremonials or practices now con- 
demned by the Judicial Committee of the 
| Privy Council may be anxious to wait 
| rather than to give immediate effect to 
| the decision so pronounced, and consid- 
ers it is a matter best left to the individ- 
| ual judgment and circumstances of each 
| priest who has been accustomed to use 
the ceremonials in question.” A resolu- 
| tion was also adopted declaring the con- 
demnation of Mr. Mackonochie in the 
| costs of the case to be “a course of un- 
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usual and exceptional severity.” On the 
13th of January another meeting of Rit- 
ualists was held, composed almost ex- 


clusively of those who are in favor of 


continuing the altar lights and other 
practices condemned by the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council. A long 
and very earuest conversation took place, 
in which Mr. Bennett, Mr. Orby Shipley, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. Lowder, and other 
gentlemen joined. It was generally ad- 
mitted that it would be very unwise to 
bind the clergy as a body to any particu- 
lar course, inasmuch as circumstances 
differed in various parishes, and some 
might feel it to be their duty explicitly to 
obey the law of the Church on those 


points where it differed from the law of 


the land as recently expounded by the 
High Court of Appeals. Several clergy- 
men had determined to continue the 
lights, at all events until they would re- 
ceive a monition from a spiritual author- 


ity. The question of the prosecution of 


Mr. Bennett on doctrinal matters was 
alluded to, and it was generally admitted 
that, in the event of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council decreeing 
that the Real Presence in the Eucharist 
is antagonistic to the doctrines of the 
Church of England, the High Church party 
must, as a body, secede. 

The future developments of the Rit- 


ualistic controversy cannot fail to be of 


great importance. The party is strong 
and numerous, and while many are will- 
ing to ‘submit for the present to laws 


which prohibit the outward exhibition of 


their religious belief, they hope that their 
party will in the course of time succeed 
in changing those laws. Some, as has 
already been stated, even admit that they 

may soon be compelled to leave’ the 
Church of England and establish an in- 
dependent Anglican Church. Much larger 
is the number of those who are fa- 
vorable to a separation between Chureh 
and State, as they believe their prospects 
in a free Church to be much better than 
in a State Church. Dr. Pusey concludes 
his letter to the London Times, which has | 
already been quoted, with the words: “If 
the union of Church and State involves | 
this ultimate laxity and more than rig- 
idness in the coustruction of our formu- 
laries, involving the denial of true doc- 
trine and the prohibition of practice 
which represents doctrine, it certainly 
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set as to the Irish Establishment may be 
speedily followed as to the English.” 
And Dr. Mackonochie, in his letter to 
the London Times, says: “ Let the State 
send forth the Church roofless and pen- 
niless, but free, and I will say, ‘Thank 
you.’”’ 

In British America the Ritualists are 
in a decided minority. The Provincial 
Synod, which met at Montreal, adopted 
a resolution prohibiting the elevation of 
the elements, the use of incense, the 
mixing of water with wine, the use of 
the wafer-bread, of lights on the com- 
munion table, and the wearing of vest- 
ments while saying prayers. 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 

REVIEW OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD 
—STATISTICS OF MOHAMMEDANISM IN 
Evropr, ASIA, AND AFRICA—IMPORTANT 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS—THE BaBIs IN 
Persia—THE WAHABEES IN ARABIA 
AND Inp1A.— While the Christian nations, 
viewed as a whole, have tor many cen- 
turies made steady progress, and now 
rule the whole of America and Australia, 
nearly the whole of Europe, the larger 
portion of Asia, and a considerable por- 
tion of Africa, the Mohammedan world 
has been in a condition of progressing 
decay ever since the advance of the 
Turks in Europe was stopped at the 
| close of the fifteenth century. A number 
of Mohammedan States have since been 
completely wrecked. No new State has 
arisen that in any way could be com- 
pared with the great empires which, 
during the Middle Ages, reduced the 
territory of Christendom. Among the 
few independent States that are left, 
there is none that can claim a rank 
among the great powers of the world. 
| Of the internal condition of the Moham- 
}medan countries but little is generally 
| known among Christians. Of late, how- 
| ever, a number of events and movements 
|have attracted greater attention, and a 
| brief review of the present condition and 
recent history of Mohammedanism may, 
| therefore, be of interest. 
By far the largest and most prominent 
of Mohammedan countries is still the 
| Turkish Empire. On the religious sta- 
tistics of the empire, a work published 
|by a high Turkish official in 1867, on 
occasion of the Paris Exhibition, (La 
Turquie aU Exposition Universelle de 1867: 








will be the earnest desire and prayer of| par S. Exe. Salaheddin Bey,) gives the 


Churchmen that the precedent now being | 


| following figures : 
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Religion and Race. Europe. 
MOHAMMEDANS: 
Osmani.... 
Arabs, Moors, ete 
Syrians, Chaldeans, etc... 
Druses 
Ee ae er re . 
Tarturs ..... 
Turecomanni 
Albanians 
Circassians 


1,000,000 
595,000 
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Per Cent- 


e 
Asia. Africa, Total. of Pop'n 


° 
o 


14°88 
18 
07 
2°50 
“09 
21 
2°50 
2°52 


15,192,000 
5,450,000 
75, ( 00 
30,000 
1,900,000 
36,000 
85,000 
1,000,000 
1,008,000 


10,700,000 
‘900,000 


75,000 
30,000 
1,000,000 
20,000 





Total Mohammedans... 6,103,000 


CHRISTIANS : 
Syrians, Chaldees 
Albanians 
Slavi 
Roumanians 
Armenians 
Greeks 


5 10,000 
6,2 10,000 
4,06 10,000 

4 ),000 
1, OC ),( 100 


13,228,000 5,050,000 24,876,000 60°95 


160,000 160,000 

500.000 
6,206 » 06 0 
4,000,000 
2,400,000 


2,( Tt ), 04 ” 
2,000,000 
’ ’ 


1,( 100,000 





12,100,000 
70,000 
214,000 


18,487,000 


Total Christians...... 
Israelites 
Gipsies 


Other Turkish authorities claim only 
a population of about 21,000,000 as 
Mohammedans, and this is the number 
generally assumed by the best Christian 
statisticians. Embraced in the popula- 
tion set down as Mohammedans are 
several sects, as the Druses. the Ansa- 
rians, and the Ismaelians, which in many 


points differ from the large divisions of 


Mohammedans, and should rather be 
classed as entirely different religions. 
This is especially the case with the 
Druses. The Turks belong to that di- 
vision of Mohammedans who are called 
Sunnites. The Sultan is regarded as 
the head of the religion, and at least 
as the chief protector of all the Sun- 
nites who live outside of Turkey. Un- 
til recently Turkey was as much an 
ecclesiastical State as the Papal terri- 


tory; the Koran constituted the code of 


law and charter of rights, as well as the 
religious guide of the followers of Mo- 
hammed, and there was the closest con- 
nection between the ministers of religion 
and the professors and interpreters of 
the law. Both together formed the class 
of “ Ulema,”’ governed by the “Sheik- 
ul-Islam,” the former being called “ Mol- 
lahs,”’ and the latter “ Muftis.”” But of 
late the Mohammedan character of tie 
Turkish Empire has been considerably 
modified. Christians have, of late, been 
appointed to many of the highest offices. 
In 1868 a Christian, Daud Pasha, was 
appointed Minister of Commerce, and a 


5,160,000 
R ), 06 0 


15,260,000 
150,000 
214,000 


37 
53 


100. 





16,463,000 5,050,000 = 40,000,000 
Council of State was organized, consist- 
ing of fifty members, a large number of 
whom are Christians. As will be seen 
from the above table, the Mohammedans 
are largely in a minority in the European 
provinces of the Empire, some of which, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania, to- 
gether with a population of 6,000,000, 
are semi-independent, possessing their 
own independent administration, and 
only paying to the Sultan an annual 
tribute. They have no Mohammedan 
population whatever. The other Chris- 
tian provinces are aspiring to the same 
degree of independence, and the central 
government finds it necessary to make 
them concessions and grant them pro- 
vincial institutions. 


Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, all of which 
|have independent governments which 
only pay an annual tribute to the Sultan. 
| No important religious movements have 
| of late taken place among the Moham- 
medans of Turkey. The intercourse 
| with Christian nations begins to exercise 
ja considerable influence upon both 
| Chureh and school. 

Next to Turkey, the most important 
‘| Mohammedan country in the world is 
Persia. Its total population is estimated 
at from five to nine millions, that of the 
non-Mohammedans at from 175,000 to 
330,000. The Mohammedans are mostly 
of the sect called Shiites or Sheahs, 
differing to some extent in religious doc- 
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trine and more in historical belief from | 
the Sunnites of the Turkish Empire. | 
The Sunnites of Persia, who live especially | 
in Kurdistan, between the Persian Gulf | 
and the Caspian Sea, number altogether 
about 1,500,000 souls. 

The Persian priesthood consists of 
many orders, the chief of them at the 
present time being that of Mooshtehed, 
of whom there are but five in number in 
the whole country. Next in rank to the 
Mooshtehed is the Sheik-ul-Islam, or 
ruler of the faith, of whom there is one 
in every large town, nominated by and 
receiving his salary from the Govern- 
ment. Under these dignitaries there are 
three classes of ministers of religion, the 
Mooturelle, one for each mosque or place 
of pilgrimage; the Muezzin, or sayer of 
prayers; and the Mollah, or conductor 
of rites. 

Persia is the seat of one of the few 
great movements which have shaken the 
Mohammedan world during the present 
century, the sect of the Babis. The 
first full account of this sect was given 
in a work by Count Gobineau, formerly 
French embassador in Persia, (Les Re- 
ligions et les Philosophies 0 Asie Centrale. 
Paris, 1866,) from which the full state- 
ment of their doctrines and history in 
M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopeedia has 
been derived. The sect originated in | 
1843, and spread with great rapidity. 
It teaches the unity and immortality of 
the Godhead; declares that all things are 
emanations from God, and in the day 
judgment will be reabsorbed in him. 
Bab, the founder, interdicted polygamy 
and concubinage, forbade or greatly re- 
stricted divorce, and abolished the use 
of the vail. Cruelly persecuted by the 
Persian Government, they risked after 
the death of the Shah, in 1848, an armed 
resistance. They were conquered, and 
the Government endeavored to extermi- 
nate the sect. All members that were 
known to the Government, including the | 
Bab himself, were put to death. But a} 
new Bab was elected and established | 
himself at Bagdad, in Asiatic Turkey, 
and was thus safe from interference, but | 
at the same time in constant communi- | 
cation with the vast number of Persian | 
pilgrims who pass through that city | 
yearly, among whom he is continually 
winning converts, who in turn teach the 
new doctrine at home. In 1866 the) 
Bab was urged by several Persian | 
exiles to take advantage of the disorgan- | 
ized condition of the empire and attempt | 


| 
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a revolution. He replied that the time 
had not yet come. 

The other wholly Mohammedan coun- 
tries of Asia are Arabia, with 4,000,000; 


| Afghanistan, with 4,000,000; Beloochis- 
| tan, with 2,000,000; Toorkistan, or In- 


dependent Tartary, with 7,870,000. Java 


has among its 14,500,000 inhabitants 
about 12,000,000 Mohammedans. In 
India there are about 18,000,000. In 


China Mohammedans are numerous in 
the northwestern provinces. Russia has 
2,090,000 Mohammedan inhabitants in 
its Kuropean provinces, 2,000 in Poland, 
1,970,000 in the Caucasus, 1,600,000 in 
Siberia: altogether, 5,662,000. 

The total Mohammedan population in 
Europe may be estimated at 8,000,000; 
and in Asia at from 75 to 80,000,000. In 
Europe it is steadily losing ground, while 
in Asia, while its power and influence are 
on the decrease, its territory has for a 
long time neither increased nor decreased. 
In Africa, Mohammedanism is the estab- 
lished religion in the Turkish dependen- 
cies, Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, which 
have already been referred to. It also 
prevails in Marocco and in Algeria. From 
the north and east it has penetrated into 
the interior, where it is said to be still 
steadily gaining ground among the Pagan 
tribes. 

Christianity as yet has made but little 
progress among the Mohammedans, and 
the number of converts, both to any of 
the Protestant Churches or to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, are few. The only serious in- 
road upon the territory of Mohammedan- 
ism that has made during the 
present century was made by the Babis 
referred to above. Of the recent move- 
ments within the borders of Mohammed- 
anism, by far the most important is the 
progress made by the sect of the Waha- 
bees. This of recent origin; 
their founder, Wahab, having been born 
about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Their original seat was Arabia, 
where they tried to restore a primitive 
and vigorous Mohammedanism in the 
place of the decay which had spread 
throughout the country. Early in the 
present century they became dangerous 
to the holy cities of Mecea and Medina; 
for, regarding both the Turks and Per- 
sians as idolatrous, they prevented the 


been 


sect is 


| caravans of these countries from reaching 


the two cities. The Mohammedans of 
Turkey and Persia became greatly ex- 
cited at this, and the Sultan of Constan- 
tinople, as the natural protector of 
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Mohammedanism, deemed it his duty to | 
crush the daring heretics. The Pasha 
of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, was charged 
with this duty in 18043; but nothing was 
done against the Wahabees until 1811, 
and the object of the expedition was not 
accomplished until 1818. The chief of 
the sect was sent to Constantinople and 
beheaded. For some time little was 
heard of the Wahabees; but soon their 
power was again felt, and when Palgrave, 
in 1863, and Colonel Pelly, in 1865, 
visited Central Arabia, they found a 
powerful Wahabee empire in existence, 
threatening to swallow up the whole 
peninsula. Still the isolation of Arabia 
from the Christian world is so great that 
but little was known about their move- 
ments. In the latter part of 1868- the 
important news was received that the 
Imaum, or spiritual ruler of Muscat, had 
been dethroned, and the chief of the 
Wahabees had succeeded him. Muscat 
is the most powerful of all the Arab 
States, extending to about 176,000 square 
miles, and containing some 2,500,000 
inhabitants. The city of Muscat is the 
key to the Persian Gulf, and a most im- 
portant center of trade, where the pro- 
ductions of Europe, Africa, and the East | 
are exchanged. Its population is already | 
60,000, and is increasing with great 
rapidity. The possession of the city and 
the empire of Muscat gives to the Waha- | 
bees the whole of Central and Eastern 
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Arabia, and as they are no less hostile to 
the Turkish and Persian Mohammedans 
than to the Christians, it cannot fail that 
before long they will come into collision 
with. the neighboring countries. 

The saine sect has for many years been 
causing considerable trouble in British In- 
dia. An outbreak which they attempted 
in 1868 was promptly put down; but at 
the close of the year the Government re- 
ceived information of a Mussulman con- 
spiracy, “having its ramifications spread 
over Bengal north and east ofthe Ganges.” 
According to the “ Friend of India,” all 
classes were taking an active interest in 
the attempt to bring about the re-estab- 
lishment of a Mussulman empire. ‘ For 


| years they have been contributing their 


means for this purpose. A regular rate 
of taxation is laid down by the leaders, 
and cheerfully accepted by the people.” 
The ‘‘ Friend” enters into detailed state- 
ments of the method of taxation, and 
discloses circumstances which fill the 
English authorities in India with dis- 
quietude. It is promised by the preach- 
ers of the coming “Jehad ” that the land- 
tax shall be lifted from the Mussulman 
Con- 
sequently the peasantry sympathize with 
the plot toaman. Atall events it seems 


| to be certain that in the history of Moham- 


medanism during the nineteenth century 
the movements of the Wahabees will 
| occupy a prominent place. 





Art. VIIIL—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1869. (New York.)—1l. Dr. Asa 
Burton’s Theological System. 2. The true Character of the Adopting Act. 
3. The Union Question in Scotland. 4. The Scholar of To-day. 5. Dr. Baird’s 
History of the New School. 6. The Canon Muratorianus. 17. The Interpreta- 
tion of Bible Word-Pictures. - 8. Our Currency and Specie Payments. 9. Chris- 
tian Anthropology. 10. Assyria and her Monuments. 11. The Theosophy of 
Franz Baader. 12. Lay Eldersbip. 

BAPTIST QUARTERLY, January, 1869. (Philadelphia.)}—1. The Education that we 
Need. 2. Difficulties of Infant Baptism. 3. Deacons and the Diaconate. 
4. Suggestions for Expository Preaching. 5. Ritualism in the Chureh of En- 
gland. 6. The Bible Doctrine of the Weekly Sabbath. 

BrsuioTHECA Sacra, January, 1869. (Andover.)—1. The Origin of the first 
three Gospels. 2. Christian Baptism, Considered in Reference to the Act and 
the Subjects. 3. Revelation and Inspiration. 4. The Natural Theology of 
Social Science. 5. What Wine shall we use at the Lord’s Supper? 6. Notes 
on Egyptology. 
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CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, January, 1869. (Cincinnati.)—1. Modern Preachers and 
Preaching. 2. The Fellowship. 3. An Infallible Church, or an Infallible Book 
—Which? 4. Religion and Science. 5. Indifference to Things Indifferent. 
6. The Secret of Roman Catholic Success. 7. The Union of Christians—How 
can it be accomplished? 8. The Union Movement—What will come of it? 
9. Bishop—Overseers. 

EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1869. (Gettysburg.)—1. Foreign 
Missions. 2. Life and Labors of Oberlin. 3. Experience and Practice as 
Necessary in Religion as in Science. 4. Melchizedek. 5. The Conflict in the 
Church. 6. Codex Sinaiticus. 7. How shall we order our Worship? 8. The 
Reformation: Its Occasions and Cause. 9. The Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States of America. 10. The Lutheran Doctrine of the Sabbath and 
the Lord’s Day. 

MERCERSBURGH REVIEW, January, 1869.  (Philadelphia.)—1. The Church and 
the School. 2. The Angels, 3. The Relation of the Old Testament to the 
New. 4. The Christian Conception of History. 5, The Historical Element in 
Theology. 6. Origin and Structure of the Apostles’ Creed. 

NEw ENGLANDER, January, 1869. (New Haven.)—1. The System of Instruction 
at West Point: Can it be Employed in our Colleges? 2. How to Build a 
Nation. 3. The Renaissance in China. 4. The American Colleges and the 
American Public. 5. Professor Porter’s Work on the Human Intellect. 6. The 
Presbyterian Disruption of 1838—A Review of Rev. Dr. 8. J. Baird's History 
of the “ New School.” 

NorTH AMERICAN Review, January, 1869. (Boston.)—1. Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibnitz. 2. The Mental Faculties of Brutes, 3. The Tariff of the United 
States: Shall it be Augmented or Diminished at the coming Session of Congress? 
4. Sir Richard Steele. 5. The New Catalogue of Harvard College Library. 
6. Railroad Inflation. 7. Karl Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen. 8. The 
Revolution in England. 9. A Look Before and After. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, January, 1869. (Boston.)—1. Religion, Science, 
Education. 2. De Groot’s Basilides. 3. John Murray. 4. Religious Duty. 
5. The Power and Duty of Congress in Respect to Suffrage. 6. The Crusades. 
7. What Constitutes a Christian? 8. The Ancient and Modern Greek Testa- 
ments Compared. 

The “ Universalist Quarterly” is not to be ranked in that class 

of literature which claims the Christian name in order to invali- 

date the truth of Christianity. It is reverent in its spirit, seeks 
to establish its doctrines by a legitimate exegesis of the sacred 
text, and rejoices in the accession of new evidence for the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels. An instance of this is the article on De 


Groot’s Basilides, 

That even heretics may be good for something appears from 
the remarkable fact that the earliest and, in some respects, strong- 
est proof of the authenticity of our Gospels comes not from the 
catholic but from the heretical side. This arises partly from the 
fact that the heretical post-evangelic writers on record happen to 
be earliest, and partly from their -hostile position, by which their 
testimony possesses something of the force of an unwilling con- 
cession to the truth of the catholic canon. The discovery of the 
writings of Hippolytus, according to De Groot, revolutionizes in 
a great degree the form of the historical argument, and gives it a 
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new force by placing at the head of historical vouchers the name 
of the heretic Bastipxs, 

Basilides is shown from Hippolytus, confirmed by other testimo- 
nies, to have lived earlier than has hitherto been claimed, his 
flourishing life extending from 97 A. D, to 138. He claimed to 
have been the personal pupil of the living Apostle Matthias. He 
must have been twenty-five or thirty-five years contemporary 
with the Apostle John. Yet this Basilides, it is said, quotes 
unequivocally passages from the Gospels of John and Luke and 
from Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, first and second Corinthians, 
and Ephesians, The. formule with which he makes his quotations 
are considered decisive that not only he, but the general Chris- 
tian body for whom he wrote, held these books as canonical 
Scripture on the same basis with the Old Testament. 

These facts, combined with the researches of Tischendorf, con- 
stitute, it is claimed, a noticeable epoch in the history of Chris- 
tian evidences. Christian scholars have felt that just the period 
which Basilides covers is, from absence of documents, the weakest 
place in the series of historical proofs. There is not, indeed, quite 
a “missing link.” The striking testimony of Justin Martyr 
bridges over the period. We have conclusive reason for beliey- 
ing that the lines of Christian Bishops, as well as the successions 
of all the leading Christian Churches, were the unquestionable 
conductors of a concurrent and faithful guardianship of the Chris- 
tian documents on this silent period. Yet the evidence might be 
greatly strengthened, and a new corroboration of a very important 
character, though making but a slight figure in Paley, is now 
claimed in the testimony of the heretic Basilides. 

Will some one of our leisurely students of German theology 
give us a full analysis of De Groot and Basilides ? 


PRINCETON REVIEW, January, 1869. (New York.)—1. Agassiz on Provinces of 
Creation, and the Unity of the Race. 2. Manual of the Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 3. Christian Work in Egypt. 4. A Method of Teaching 
Religion in a College. 5. Remanism at Rome. 6. Baird’s History of the New 
School. 

The first article deals with Agassiz’ theory that the human 

races have originated from various centers corresponding with 

the genetic centers of the lower orders of being. The writer 
denies the reality of any such centers for either plants, animals, 
orman. Agassiz confessedly fails in showing the confinement of 
men during the historical ages, and is therefore compelled to pre- 
sume it as existing during the pre-historical period, which, it is 
claimed, removes his theory from the region of science to the region 
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of conjecture, and leaves the biblical account both historically 
and scientifically uncontradicted. The writer of the article is 
particularly successful in showing that the races of America and 
Polynesia cannot be considered as certainly indigenous. 

In the great and wavering b&ttle on the origin of the human 
race, the victory at the present hour seems very decisive in favor 
of the unity of origin within a period not far different from that 
assigned by sacred chronology. We must, nevertheless, wait for 
further developments. 





5 al 


English Reviews. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1869. (London.)—1. Literary Forgeries. 
2. Davidson on the New Testament. 3. Gustave Doré. 4. Church Principles 
and Prospects. 5. Dr. Vaughan—In Memoriam. 6. The New Parliament and 
Mr. Gladstone. 

EpinsurGH Review, January, 1869. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Spin under 


Charles II. 2. Lord Kingsdown’s Recollections of the Bar. 3. Cesarian Rome, 
4, Trench’s Realities of Irish Life. 5. The Legend of Tell and Rutli. 6. Gov- 
ernment Telegraphs. 7%. Dean Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s. 8. Hunter’s 
Annals of Rural Bengal. 9. General Ulysses Simpson Grant. 10. Mr. Bright’s 
Speeches, 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1869. (London.)—1. Life of William 
Blake. 2. The Plymouth Brethren and the Christian Ministry. 3. Philosophy 
and Positivism. 4. Social and Religious Progress in India. 5. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne—Poet and Critic. 6. George Macdonald as a Teacher of Religion. 
7. The Mythical and Heretical Gospels. 8. Tertullian. 

WESTMINSTER ReEvIeEW, January, 1869. (New York: Reprint.)—1. The Struggle for 
Empire with the Mahrattas. 2. Richardson’s Clarissa, 3. Our Criminal Pro- 
cedure, especially in cases of Murder. 4. Mr. Bright’s Speeches. 5. Art 
and Morality. 6. The Adulteration of Food and Drugs. 7. Mr. Darwin’s 
Theories. 





Art. IX.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Controversy between True and Pretended Christianity: An Essay delivered be- 
fore the Massachusetts Methodist Convention, held in Boston, October 16, 1868. 
By Rev. L. T. Townsenp, Professor of Historical Theology in the Boston Theo- 
logical Seminary. Published by vote of the Convention. 24mo., pp. 82. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard; James P. Magee. 1869. 


Mr. Townsend’s pamphlet is a timely exposure of what may be 
called the double-entendre theology. We suppose it requires no 
great wit or talent to write a parody on some fine piece of poetry. 
Very little more ability does it require, by means of special defini- 
tions and artful double meanings, to so furnish a homiletical parody 
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of evangelical phraseology, as to make a Rationalistic lecture sound 
very much like an orthodox Christian sermon. Two sets of hearers 
in the congregation may receive two trains of studiously maintained 
meanings. The discourse may have an evangelic and an infidel side 
to it, quite amusing to the hearer who understands both sides. 
To an unsophisticated hearer, the same sophisticated preacher 
may seem at one time a high-toned Methodist, at another time a 
scandalous skeptic. What Mr. Townsend does here, with great 
effect, is to select one of these doppelgéngers, Mr. Freeman Clarke, 
and bring him face to face with himself. Mr. Clarke, alternately 
the ape of evangelicism and the real animal of Rationalism, is made 
to appear in his true duplicity. An extended series of extracts is 
given from Mr. Clarke’s writings, in which the style of evangelical 
preaching is parodied, followed by another series which contains a 
full rejection of all evangelical religion, together with the key to 
the real nature of the parody. The exposure is complete. This 
was a work which needed to be done, and the Professor has _per- 
formed the work trenchantly and conclusively. 

His pamphlet treats: 1. The parties engaged, analyzing the 
various sections of Rationalism ; 2. The points at issue, showing 
them to be the fundamentals; 3. The duty to be done; and 4. The 
spirit to be maintained. It is a timely tract, deserving a wide dif. 
fusion and a reflective reading. 

The question of exchanging evangelical Christian pulpits with sec- 
taries who not only refuse to worship the Son of God, but who them- 
selves affiliate without repugnance with Pantheists and Atheists of 
the most outspoken type, as opened by Professor Townsend, is a very 
serious matter. First, there are no speakers, writers, or periodicals at 
the present day more sectarian, more exclusive or supercilious toward 
those with whom they differ, than the so-called Literalistic or Rational- 
istic. What publications of the day are more truly sectarian than the 
Atlantic Monthly, the North American, or the Nation? We have 
seen nothing so bitterly sectarian as silly Charles E. Norton’s late 
article in the North American, maintaining that Atheism forfeited no 
title to respect, and denouncing the entire body of the ministry of the 
American Evangelic Church in the most disgraceful and mendacious 
style. Second, The question of the importance of Christian dogmas 
is now at stake. Men like Parker, who are just as dogmatical as the 
Christian theologians, deride the very term dogma, and maintain 
that doctrines are the transient form, and not the permanent reality, 
of Christianity. Mr. Buckle, on being asked the probable destiny 
of religion, replied that theology is vanishing, but religion is in- 
creasing. Mr. Froude tells us that God gave us the Gospel, but that 
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the devil yave us theology. This is the key-note of the whole anti- 
Christian song, the proper antistrophe to which, is the firm mainten- 
ance, by the evangelical Church, of her sacred truths. We know no 
mode more proper of emphasizing our determination to stand fast 
in our faith, properly so called, than to decline surrendering our 
pulpits to the deliverance of an occasional parody of our doctrinal 
phraseology by those who really deny at all times, in terms of ab- 
horrence, the real essence of our doctrinal truth. Third. In all con- 
sistency they must hold us and the whole Christian Church, includ- 
ing Greek, Roman, and Protestant, to be idolaters, the worshipers 
of a man, or, at any rate, of a being less than God, The chasm, 
then, between us is broad and deep. They ought not to share in, 
much less to lead, or to consent to share or lead, a worship they 
must condemn. If we could unite with them in a worship which 
excludes the Son of God, how can they conscientiously unite with 
us in a worship which their creed pronounces to be idolatrous— 
thus making both us and themselves Pagans. Freeman Clarke, 
and his whole sect, is further divided, both in creed and worship, 
from the Christian Church than trom the Mohammedan mosque or 
the Jewish synagogue. If their view be correct, Mohammed has 
done more to abolish idolatry in the world than Jesus. Mr. Clarke, 
then, might very consistently, like a good Mollah, join in the formula, 
“There is one God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” In fine, as 
Alger and his set are justly convicted by the editor of Zion’s Herald 
of Hindooism, so Mr. Clarke and his section seem involved in Islam- 
ism. Ifthe former are clearly Buddhists, the latter are as clearly 
Moslems. Mr. Clarke in the last Atlantic declares that the Mo- 
hammedans are in fact but “a heretical Christian sect.” Why 
“heretical,” Mr. Clarke? Why are they not the most orthodox 
Church in the world, save the Unitarians of Boston? We think 
Mr. Clarke and a Mollah might readily exchange pulpits; but we 
see not how either could consistently enter an orthodox pulpit and 
lead in Trinitarian worship. 


—\—_>___—— 


A Grammar of the Idioms of the New Testament, prepared as a solid basis for the 
Interpretation of the New Testament. By Dr. GEORGE BENEDICT WINER. Sev- 
enth Edition, Enlarged and Improved, by Dr. Gorriiges LUNEMANN. Revised 
and Authorized Edition. 8vo., pp. 728. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Lon- 
don: Tribner & Co. Leipsic: F. ©. W. Vogel. Philadelphia: Smith, Engle, & 
Co. 1869. 


Winer’s great work on the Grammar of the New Testament, 
first issued by him in 1822, was intended to curb the prevalent 
license of many leading commentators, who, assuming that the 
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New Testament authors wrote regardless of grammar, were 
pleased to disregard grammar in their modes of interpretation. 
Such a commentator would change the tense or the article of his 
original at will, and so, instead of construing the meaning of the 
author, would substitute a meaning of his own. Winer made it 
his life work to study the sacred Greek in comparison with the 
secular and with the Hebrew, and so to analyze thoroughly its 
modes of expression as to ascertain what were its laws of gram- 
mar, and thereby to bring these lawless exegetes to order. He 
availed himself of every aid in the successive editions to revise 
and perfect his work. After his sixth edition he closed his labors 
with his life, leaving a body of loose notes, which have been 
faithfully wrought into the last edition by his literary executor, 
Dr. Liinemann. This last edition, brought into English with 
great care by Prof. J. Henry Thayer, is now issued in the best 
style of the Andover press. 

Part first of the work is a profound but concise treatment of 
the nature of the New Testament diction. The history of opin- 
ions is given, and the definite results attained touching the rela- 
tions of its style in comparison with classic Greek, the ancient 
Hebrew, and later Aramaic. Part second, under the head of 
Grammatical Forms of Words, treats the New Testament or- 
thography, inflections, and verbal formations. Part third is a 
very full analysis of the Syntax, illustrated by so immense a num- 
ber of examples, quoted from the sacred text, that we may say 
that the entire New Testament, so far as it has any syntactical 
peculiarities, is brought under a scientific grammatical analysis. 
The volume concludes with two very valuable indexes : first, of 
all the Greek terms and phrases analyzed in the body of the work ; 
the second, of all the passages in the order of their occurrence in 
the New Testament, beginning with Matthew and ending with 
Revelation. Thus, after adue study of the Grammar, the scholar 
may take his Greek Testament, and, by aid of the last index, go 
through a complete grammatical commentary on the sacred text. 
For the commentator and theologian the work is invaluable as an 
aid and umpire; not absolute and perfect, indeed, but suggestive 
and regulative. 


——_ >+—___—_——. 


The New Testament. Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf, by GrorGE 
R. Noyes, D. D., Professor in Harvard. 12mo., pp. 570. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. 1869. 


This eminent Unitarian biblical scholar rested about a year since 
from his earthly labors. He has lett, we suppose, few successors in 
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his denomination sufficiently reverent of the sacred volume to emu- 
late his labors—a sad comment on the tendency of the “ higher 
criticism.” Though issued from a denominational “ association,” 
Dr. Noyes interposes a caveat against the supposition of its 
claiming any other than an individual character. Though doubt- 
ing the preferableness of some of Tischendorf’s readings, he avoids 
all suspicion of ruling the text with doctrinal preferences by ad- 
hering strictly to Tischendorf’s text. The few and brief notes 
are (unless the note on John i, 5, be an exception) equally free from 
doctrinal prepossessions. In the translation the two chief words 
rendered Ae/l in the common version are very properly rendered 
by different terms, though we question whether hades is suitably 
represented by “underworld.” The probable etymology of the 
Greek word indicates invisibility, not subterraneity ; and it would 
have been better to have transferred the Greek word to the 
English text. There are many other minuter points which we 
should have rendered differently, but few or none involving dog- 
matic differences. On the whole, we cannot review this last work 
of the departed scholar without avowing a profound respect for 
his learning, candor, and freedom from the arrogance and irrever- 
ence which so often characterize the issues of rationalistic au- 
thorship. 

Dr. Noyes very properly made the established version the basis 
of his work, varying only as sufficient reason seemed to require. 
His text is paragraphed, with the chapters and verses designated 
in the margin. Witha handsome page and well-defined type, it 
presents a fair aspect to the eye. To those who wish occasion- 
ally to read a translation somewhat relieved from the embarrass- 
ments of the established version the volume has little that is 
objectionable. 

On 1 Cor. ii, 9, Dr. Noyes says: “ By this citation, which, at 
least according to the text of Tischendorf, forms an uncompleted 
sentence, the Apostle seems to declare that the knowledge of 
Divine wisdom comes to Christians not from the senses, but from 
inward experience ; from the contact of the human spirit with the 
Spirit of God.” 


Origin, Articles, and General Rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 24mo., pp. 27 


at, 

stiff muslin cover. New York; Carltor& Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1869. 

In this neat copy of our General Rules, ete., is inclosed a handsome 

blank Certificate of Membership. It is a very convenient form in 

which both can be put together into the hands of our people. 
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Foreign Theological Publications. 


Geschichte der Predigt in der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche. [History of Preaching 
in the German Evangelical Church, from Mosheim until the last years of Schleier- 
macher.] Pp. viii, 384. By Dr. Karu Sack. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 
1866. 

Properly, a history of preachers. The author has for many years 
been immediately connected with the German pulpit. He has 
heard many sermons in his own and other countries, has been 
sixteen years a pastor himself, has preached for longer time than 
many of his clerical associates, and for thirty-six years it has been 
his duty to pronounce opinions on the sermons of students, candi- 
dates, and pastors. In addition to this experience, he brings to 
his historical undertaking the further and greater advantage of a 
high appreciation of the rigid necessity of the earnest evangelical 
element in all preaching of the Gospel. He speaks of the preach- 
er’s call thus: “ Christ, as Head of the Church, and Dispenser of 
the Holy Spirit’s gifts, gives to certain members of his Church 
both the call and the power'to preach his word aright.” This 
recognition of the divine call of the ministry would furnish a satis- 
factory key to the general position of the author, even if his long 
and laborious life in behalf of an elevated Christian pulpit were 
less familiar to his many friends and large class of readers. 

The history of preaching in the Evangelical German Church is 
divided into two periods. The first commences properly with the 
year 1730, when the Leibnitzian philosophy exerted a powerful 
influence upon the whole German Church. The upper classes 
were disinclined to any religious service, and the pulpit was at a 
very low ebb. Mosheim gave new influence to the preaching of 
the Gospel, for his great versatility of talents compelled the re- 
spect of even the most violent enemies of Christianity. The first 
period closes with Ewald and the celebrated Reinhard in 1810. 
This space of eighty years is subdivided into clearly defined theo- 
logical tendencies, each of which has its group of sympathizing 
minds, The first tendency was that of the elder practical super- 
naturalism, (1730-1770,) when Jerusalem, Spalding, Teller, and 
Sturm were the principal preachers, of their time. The second 
tendency is the biblical and historical, (1770-1790,) which is char- 
acterized by five celebrated names, Lavater, Herder, Ewald, Oc- 
tinger, and Hess. There was a decided tincture of mysticism in 
the preaching of this stadium, as may be imagined from the mere 
mention of Lavater and Oetinger. The last tendency of the first 
period was that of Christian morality, (1785-1810.) There were 
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many preachers in the group; but if we except Zollikofer, Hafeli, 
Reinhard, and Ewald, they have mostly disappeared from histori- 
cal prominence. The second period commences with 1810, and 
concludes with the present time. Its beginning was characterized 
as the revival of the pulpit of Protestant Germany. The long- 
dominant Rationalism had failed to give satisfaction, and the 
Church had been so generally converted into a mere lecture room 
for moral discussion that devout minds called for a reform in 
preaching. Schleiermacher clothed the pulpit with new attrac- 
tions, for, rare genius as he was, he was able to command the re- 
spect of the “ despisers of religion.” His preaching was of a high 
order, and we must judge it not by the present style of clerical 
oratory, but by the style in vogue when he preached to his de- 
lighted audiences in Berlin. All was dead around him; people 
despised the very mention of public services ; the sermon was re- 
garded sheer cant, the preacher a mere laborer for his bread. 
Schleiermacher may in short be regarded the reformer of the 
German pulpit in the nineteenth century. Harms, by his popular 
style and enthusiastic spirit, became one of the most noted preach- 
ers of this period. Driseke and Theremin characterized the re- 
ciprocal influence of the literary culture and pious life. The 
renewal of Rationalism presents but one name of note, Rohr. 
The present influence of theological science on the German Evan- 
gelical pulpit is represented by C. J. Nitzsch and Professor 
Tholuck. 

The difficulty of preaching in such a way as to meet the great 
requirements of the present day must not be ignored. The divis- 
ion of German Protestantism into so many Churches, the great 
controversies which have enlisted the attention and participation 
of so many minds, and the new attacks made on the citadel of 
Christian faith, unite to impose a heavy burden on the preacher of 
the Gospel. But, contends Dr. Sack with the glow of hope, the 
most recent period of the history of preaching in Germany is very 
encouraging. From 1830 to 1850 the pulpit has put on new 
strength, and in many places God’s work has been revived. There 
is a strong tendency to go down into the depths of scriptural 
truth and bring up new and old things for the needy congrega- 
tion. The life of Christ is portrayed before the illiterate as it 
never has been. In the present crisis there is nothing whatever to 
fear. Still, much reformation is needed in the delivery of the great 
truths of God. The young preacher’s studies must not be ener- 
vating but strengthening; he must be ever looking at his great 
work; his aim must be the building up of God’s kingdom on 
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earth, and not gaining the applause of the cultivated among the 
audience. The sermon, to do good, must be full of thought, ear- 
nest, powerful. The thoughts must be simply arranged, and with 
a careful eye to divine truth. The Holy Spirit will give success 
to the word if faith and love pervade the heart. The great truths 
of revelation, clustering around the person and work of Christ, 
must be fed to the people as Christ fed the hungry multitude. 
We would be glad to see this historical sketch of Dr. Sack, 
which, we regret, touches far too lightly upon the vagaries of the 
German pulpit during the last century and a quarter, in the hands 
of each of the hundreds of theological students in the universities 
of Germany and Switzerland. 


—_———_q———_—_—— 


Die Mosaische Stiftshiitte. (The Mosaic Tabernacle.) By Dr. Cx. Jonn RIGGENBACH. 
Mit drei lithographierten Tafeln. Zweite mit einer Anhangvermebrte Ausgabe. 
4to. Pp. 62. Basel: C. Detloff. 1867. 

Still another work in the department of apologetics. The many 

thrusts made by later skeptics—to say nothing of their predeces- 

sors—at the typical and historical character of the Mosaic taber- 
nacle have made necessary a new work on that subject from the 
orthodox stand-point. The able manner in which Dr. Riggenbach 
has accomplished his task proves him to be eminently a master of 

Old Testament as well as of New Testament criticism. He has 

spent years of labor on this work, and the call for the present en- 

larged edition is testimony that his toil has found an appreciative 
circle. The first part of the volume contains a description of the 

Mosaic tabernacle, while the second treats of the authenticity of the 

scriptural account and the real meaning of the tabernacle. The 

minute and matter-of-fact description of the tabernacle furnished 
by Moses is claimed to be a strong proof of the historical fact ; 
legendary poetry does not deal in such particulars. This, how- 
ever, is only one of the many proofs of the orthodox view of the 
tabernacle ; but the ingenious and well-guarded way in which the 
Doctor makes it occupy a place in his mass of cumulative argument 
is really admirable. “It has been a long time the custom,” says 
he, “to speak contemptuously of the tabernacle as an unhistorical 
fancy ... but I can say with confidence that this is not the way 
adopted by poetry. A description so devoid of excitement, so 
minute, and so matter-of-fact, must be that of something which 
had a real existence. Then when we come to compare the results 
of our calculation of the measurement of the tabernacle with the 
real purpose served by it, the conclusion is incontestable, that every 
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part of the Mosaic account is perfectly historical. The structure 
was also so completely commensurate with the great purpose of 
its institution that it bears every trace of the wisdom of the divine 
Architect. Jt is a unit in the history of art.” Dr. Riggenbach 
will not allow the strictly typical application of each part of the 
tabernacle, for in this way, he says, the validity of the whole is 
compromised. His comparison of the external purity of the 
tabernacle and the value of its gold, to the purity, divinity, and 
majesty of Christ is a gem of learned, practical, attractive, and de- 
vout criticism. The lithographic tables representing the different 
parts of the tabernacle form a welcome addition to the work. 


—_—_-__—____— 


Die Ethik Luther's in ihren Grundsitzen. [The Ethics of Luther in their Grounding.] 
By Cur. Ernst Lutruarpt, Consistorialrath und Professor der Theologie. 
Pp. 116. Leipzig: Dorffling und Franke. 1867. 

The last half century has been very fruitful in German works on 

Ethics. For the past thirty years in particular there has been great 

attention bestowed on this branch of theological science. Daub, 

Harless, Schleiermacher, Rothe, Marheinecke, Béhmer, Schmid, 

Wuttke, Palmer, and Culmann, with a large number of less im- 

portant authors, have followed each other in quick succession. 

The path of interpreting Luther’s Ethical System has been less 

frequently trodden, though Fabricius (Loci Communes D. M. 

Lutheri, 1594) and Schramm (de Meritis Lutheri in Theologiam 

Moralem, 1711) have even here had a good number of followers, 

The excellence of Dr. Luthardt’s work consists in its concise, 

pointed style, and in its being the result of a careful investigation 

of the whole mass of Luther’s works. In the preface the present 
position of Ethical Science is stated in full, and opinions are passed 
upon all who have attempted to state Luther’s system from 

Schramm down to Késtlin. We then have the Introduction, in 

which the difference between Theological and Philosophical Ethics 

is given. I. The Person of the Christian, The new man is one 
who has been justified by faith—which faith is a very different 
thing from the scholastic definition of faith. Christianity is some- 
thing internal as well as external. The Christian is free from the law 
of works. II. The Christian’s Feeling. Love prevails over all 
and rules inall, Still there is a bitter hatred of sin in all its forms. 

Ill. The Christian’s Works. First of all comes prayer, in which 

the believer must always abound. Then come all the works 

which a sincere love of God and man can prompt. Dr, Luthardt does 
not disguise the fact that Luther approved of dancing and drink- 

Fourtu Series, Voi. XXI.—20 
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ing, (see page 112,) but explains it on the ground of his animosity 
to all sanctimoniousness. Whether a man must adopt these two 
fashionable vices—no doubt fashionable in Luther’s day—in order 
to avoid Pharisaism is a question very easily answered. The 
Doctor appends to every one of his statements of Luther’s ethical 
opinions the corresponding places in the Reformer’s works. 


— epe 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 
Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace BuSHNELL, 12mo., pp. 360. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

The existence of a creating Mind, Mr. Bushnell, with his usual 
force and brilliancy of language, claims the right to assume in his 
very commencing paragraph. ‘ What we all see with our eyes I 
think I have some right to assume, namely, that this whole frame 
of being is bedded in Mind. Matter itself is not more evident than 
the Mind that shapes it, fills it, and holds it in training for its uses. 
Philosophy itself, call it Positive or by any other name, is possible 
only in the fact that the world is cognate with mind and cast in 
the molds of intelligence. And then, as it belongs inherently to 
mind that it must have its ends, the all-present Mind must have 
reference to ends, and the whole system of causes must at bottom 
be, exactly as we see it to be, a system of final causes.” This is at 
once a comprehensive statement and a conclusive argument. 

But after this great positive assumption there follows a great 
problem to be solved. There are in our system things whimsical, 
things not beautiful, things that seem expressly contrived for harm, 
and things accomplished in a bad way that might easily have been 
accomplished in a good way. Herbert Spencer boldly and skill- 
fully adduces them as clear refutations of “the theory of the late 
Dr. Paley,” that there is an intelligent and benevolent God. To 
the whole argument a very brief and conclusive reply is given by 
Mr. Abbot in the North American Review, quoted in our last 
Quarterly, that since so overwhelming a display of Reason exists 
in the Universe we have ample reason for a firm assurance that 
there is a reason for these subordinate facts, And there ever 
remains an undisturbed validity in the reply of our old Theology, 
that it cannot be shown that the very best system is not a system 
with defects; that the allowance of the defects may secure a 
higher excellence on the whole than the disallowance. Just so a 
man by incurring and retaining indebtednesses becomes the mill- 
ionaire who must otherwise have been a pauper. 
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We have here, be it noted, not a theorem to be demonstrated, 
but a problem to be solved. Our solutions may not be one but 
many. Some of them, individually, may be satisfactory, even 
without being the true ones; nay, subsequent scientific develop- 
ments may partially disprove their validity. But that fact does 
not prove the illegitimacy of our attempt at furnishing solutions, 
just as error in reasoning does not prove the illegitimacy of all 
attempts at reason. The weekly Nation, a year or two since, 
flagellated Agassiz for finding proofs of divine wisdom in cer- 
tain natural arrangements, and charged him with low catering 
to popular opinion for finding God in his works. The charge was 
based upon the fact that proofs of this kind are sometimes found 
illusory ; and, ergo, no such proofs should ever hereafter be ad- 
duced ; a logic which would put an end to all probable reasoning. 

Mr. Bushnell addresses those who believe in God. He furnishes 
views of the “dark things ” in nature, reconciling their existence 
with the absolutely perfect Divine Nature. He rejects many of 
Paley’s solutions as ineffectively accounting for evils by showing 
their resultance in physical good. In place of such solutions Mr. 
Bushnell, assuming that man’s higher nature is justly the main 
object of Divine tare, that the education of the soul is the true 
purpose of the present system, substitutes a resultance in moral 
good. He purposely gives his work no precise systematic form ; 
_ but furnishes a series of essays, possessing much of the freedom 
without the superficiality of the so-called “ Essays” in English 
literature. His work serves the double purpose of elucidating our 
faith in God and giving us cheerful views of life. It abounds in 
unique paragraphs, opening fresh views of the world and far- 
extending vistas. His thoughts are clothed in his usual quaint, 
antique, darkly-brilliant style ; and this volume will be found, per- 
haps, his most truly readable and not least useful work, 








Tistory, Biography, and Topography. 


Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, formerly Russian America, and in 
various other parts of the North Pacific. By FRepERIC WHYMPER. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 353. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


Once upon a time the Bear sold to the Eagle an extensive lot of 
icebergs, walruses, and earthquakes, and thereupon a great debate 
arose as to whether Bear had cheated Eagle or Eagle had cheated 
Bear. In the midst of the discussion neighbor Bull happened to 
occur, and as he entertained about an equal liking, or rather dis- 
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liking, for both parties, he see ned an impartial referee. An ink- 
ling of his verdict appears in the book before us. 

Mr. Whymper left England in 1863 in a ship bound for the 
Pacific, and careering around Cape Horn, touched at San Fran- 
cisco, and debarked on Vancouver’s Island. Thence he made 
various incursions into the blessed Alaska, and into Kamschatka 
and Siberia in Asia. He terminates his narrative in California, of 
which he gives a very favorable and interesting account. 

As to the value of Alaska Mr. Whymper reports : 


That Russian America is likely to prove a bad bargain to the United States 
Government I cannot believe. The extreme northern division of the country may, 
indeed, be nearly valueless, but the foregoing pages will have shown that, in the 
more central portions of the territory furs are abundant, and that the trade in 
them, which may probably be further developed, must fall into American hands. 
The southern parts of the country are identical in character with the neighboring 
British territory, and will probably be found to be as rich in mineral wealth ; while 
the timber, though of an inferior growth, owing to the higher latitude, will yet 
prove by no means worthless. 

The fisheries may become of great value. There are extensive cod-banks off 
the Aleutian Isles, and on many other parts of the coast. Salmon is the common- 
est of common fish in all the rivers of the North Pacific, and is rated accordingly 
as food only fit for those who cannot get better. In Alaska, as in British Colum- 
bia, the fish can be obtained in vast quantities simply at the expense of native 
labor. To this add the value of salt (or vinegar) barréls, and freight, and one 
sees the slight total cost which would be incurred in exporting to benighted Europe 
that which there would be considered a luxury. In Petropaulovski, a merchant 
told me that he had made in this way $6,000 in one season, at no more trouble to 
himself than that incurred in a little superintendence of the natives employed. The 
enterprising American is the last man to neglect this source of profit. 

There is a further reason why the United States have done well to purchase 
this territory., It is an act of justice to the Russian government. For the past 
twenty years the whalers in Behring Sea and the Arctic—who are mainly Amer- 
icans—had traded at certain parts of the coast, and had thereby considerably re- 
duced the profits of the Russian American Fur Company. Although nominally 
whalers, they were nearly all traders also. The Russians, albeit always hospit- 
able were naturally very averse to these vessels putting into their ports, and 
may be, trading under their very noses. A large part of the whaling captains had 
consequently never visited many of the larger Russian settlements, such as Sitka, 
Ounalaska, St. Paul's, or St. Michael’s. Now all these, and many other ports, are 
perfectly open to them, while the cargoes of furs, walrus’ tusks, oil, ete., will enter 
San Francisco, or any other port in the United States, duty free—an important 
consideration to them. 

The chain of the Aleutian Isles, comprising four groups, (the Fox, Andreanoff, 
Rat, and Blignie islands,) is a valuable part of the new purchase. 


The acquisition of Alaska has certainly awakened no enthu- 
siasm, and the idea of the annexation of Canada awakens just as 
little. Save in the columns of that knave’s oracle, the New York 
Herald, we have seen in no American paper so decided an antic- 
ipation of such a result as follows : 


There are many, both in England and America, who look on this purchase as 
the first move toward an American occupation of the whole continent, and who 
foresee that Canada, and British America generally, will sooner or later become 
part of the United States. Looking at the matter without prejudice, I believe that 
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it will be better for those countries and ourselves when such shall be the case. 
We shall be released from an encumbrance, a source of expense and possible 
weakness ; they, freed from the trammels of periodical alarms of invasion, and 
feeling the strength of independence, will develop and grow; and—speaking very 
plainly and to the point—our commercial relations with them will double and 
quadruple themselves in value. No one now supposes that had the Unitéd States 
remained naught but “our American colonies,” they would have progressed as 
they have done; and it is equally obvious that our commerce with them must 
have been restricted in equal ratio. That it is the destiny of the United States to 
possess the whole northern continent I fully believe. 


On the ethnology of the Northern tribes Mr. Whymper gives 
cold comfort to the Agassizian doctrine of the plurality of the 


human race: 


Scientific men are now agreed on the Asiatic origin of the Esquimaux, even of 
those who have migrated as far as Greenland.* Of the Mongolian origin of the 
Tchuktchis themselves, no one who has seen individuals of that people would for a 
moment doubt. A Tchuktchi boy taken by Col. Bulkley (our engineer-in-chief) 
from Plover Bay to San Francisco, and there educated and cared for in the family 
of a kind-hearted lady, was, when dressed up in European clothes, constantly 
taken for a civilized Chinaman, and two of our Aleutian sailors were often simi- 
larly mistaken. This happened, it must be observed, in a city which is full of 
Chinese and Japanese. That the Aleuts, also, are of an Eastern stock, is to my 
mind undoubted. 

The intertribal trade carried on so regularly every year via Behring Straits 
(which is likely now to receive a decided check from the American traders, who 
will crowd into the country) proved with how little difficulty a colony of ‘“ Wan- 
dering Tchuktchis” might cross from Asia and populate the northern coasts of 
America. Open skin canoes, capable of containing twenty or more persons with 
their effects, and hoisting several masts and sails, are now frequently to be 
observed among ‘both the sea-coast Tchuktchis and the inhabitants of Northern 
Alaska. I have seen others that might be called “full-rigged canoes,” carrying 
main, gaff, and sprit-sails, but these were probably recent and foreign innovations. 

I may be excused if I here allude to two well-authenticated and . oft-quoted 
facts. In the years 1832-3, two remarkable and unintentional ocean voyages— 
one of them terminating in shipwreck—were made from Japan to the north-west 
coast of America and to the Sandwich Islands by junks. The last mentioned is 
known to have been ten or eleven months at sea, and had nine Japanese on 
board, who nevertheless arrived safely, anchoring in the harbor of Waialea, Oahu. 
The Sandwich Islanders, (Hawaiians, or, as they are called in California, ete., 
“‘ Kanakas,) when they saw these strangers, much resembling themselves in many 
respects, said, “Itis plain, now, we come from Asia.” How easily, then, could 
we account for the population of almost any island or coast in the Pacific. 

Such facts as these—the passage of comparatively frail vessels, blown away 
from their native coasts by typhoons or other usually violent gales, buffeted about 
for lengthened periods, yet eventually reaching foreign coasts thousands of miles 
from their own—should, I think, make us very cautious in our ideas on the limita- 
tion of native migrations. 


The identity of the Greenlanders with these Asiatic tribes Mr. 
Whymper demonstrates by the identity of their language. The 
mystery of the origin of our Aborigines may be considered as 
solved. They are man starting-eastward from the Asiatic race- 
center, and meeting here the same man starting westward from 
the same center. At the collision here the Westerner has the 
decided advantage. Tempted by the smiling clime of the East, 

* See Markham on the “ Greenland Esquimaux.’’ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1866. 
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the Asiatic has been alternately enervated by the heats or crisped 
by the cold out of the best of his manhood. Driven by warlike 
invasion, the poor Greenlander passed by the polar land route, 
where the continents are one, and came out a chilled and dwarfed 
specimen of humanity. On the other hand the Westerner, 
ranging around the temperate and well-diversified latitudes of 
Europe, presents the highest development the race has hitherto 
attained. 


China and the Chinese. A General Description of the Country and its Inhabitants, 
its Civilization and Form of Government, its Religious and Social Institutions, 
its Intercourse with other Nations, and its Present Condition and Prospects. 
By Rev. Joun 8. Nevius, ten years a Missionary in China. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 456. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869, 

China, by a singular revolution in mundane affairs within a few 
years past, from being our most distant neighbor toward the East 
has become our nearest neighbor on the West. A corresponding 
improved acquaintance has Jargely transformed our mutual con- 
tempt and amusement into increased respect. We have indulged 
large fun at their “ pig-tails, shaven pates, thick-soled shoes, as- 
sumption of dignity and superiority, and great ignorance of many 
subjects with which we are familiar. They also enjoy a great deal 
of pleasantry at our short-cropped hair, tight-fitting, ungraceful, and 
uncomfortable-looking clothes, and gentlemen’s thin-soled leather 
boots, tall stiff hats, gloves in summer-time, the ‘ wasp-like’ ap- 
pearance of Western ladies, with their small waists and large 
hoops, our ungraceful manners, our remarkable ignorance of the 
general rules of propriety, and the strange custom of a man and 
his wife walking together in public arm in arm.” Mr. Nevius 
exhibits none of the tendency sometimes attributed to missionaries, 
to make the worst possible case against heathendom. He finds 
not only the noble basis that belongs to all humanity, but a culture 
and a morality entitled to a degree of respect. This no more 
forbids our giving the Gospel to China than Hellenic refinement 
forbade Paul’s mission to Athens. In fact, the entire view given 
of China by Mr. Nevius is calculated to inspire an earnest mission- 
ary zeal in every Christian heart. 

Within the coming generation the whole stupendous mass of 
superstition now covering this four hundred millions of the human 
race is, with all the surety of a mathematical demonstration, to 
disappear. The reason of this surety is, that the whole system is 
scientifically false. A university teaching the sciences of Europe 
is already established. The truly powerful intellect of thoughtful 
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China is already awakened, and, with a rapidity known only to our 
modern times, it must reject the complicated mass of error yhich 
cannot coexist with scientific truth. Then comes a stupendous as 
well as a fearful vacuum. Whether emptiness and skepticism 
shall succeed—whether a complete atheistic blank shall remain— 
future history will disclose. To our view every thing depends 
upon the promptness and energy of our Christianity. To this de- 
parting superstition, as of every other, our Christianity is the 
rightful heir. If during the next twenty years we can pour waole 
phalanxes of missionaries and whole floods of Christian light over 
the vacated field, the victory will be complete. Hence, interesting 
grounds as India and Africa are, no call is so intensely imperative 
as reaches us from this one third of the human race. 

Like the work of Dr. Maclay, issued from our Book Rooms, this 
volume is replete with varied interest. That interest is greatly 
enhanced by important events since Dr. Maclay wrote. The im- 
mense, increasing, and almost alarming amount of Chinese popula- 
tion on our Pacific coast—the mission of Mr. Burlingame bringing 
China into diplomatic intercourse with our Government—the rapid 
approach of a great epoch of commerce through the Pacific Rail- 
road, are events proclaiming in the ears of the American Church 
that her very first duty is China, We need at this very hour a 
thousand Methodist missionaries for “the land of the Sinim.” 

The thanks of the Evangelical Church of all denominations are 
due to Mr. Nevius for his clear, enlightened, and instructive 


work. 


Her Majesty's Tower. By Witt1AM HepwortH Drxon. 12mo., pp. 263. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1869. 
The Tower of London, the prison for England’s great accused, as 
Westminster is the tomb of her illustrious dead, is, according to 
Mr. Dixon, “the most ancient and most poetic pile in Europe.” 
Perhaps he should have said, the most tragic. It is the pivot upon 
which has turned the bloody part of England’s political history. 
The narrative, traced in chronological order, with much research 
and vivid coloring, by Mr. Dixon, is full of fearful and fascinating 
interest. Of all the tragic characters in the solemn succession, 
Mr. Dixon’s favorite is evidently Sir Walter Raleigh ; ours, in the 
full light of the most modern history, is that wonderful girl of 
seventeen, Lady Jane Grey. Her talent, magnanimity, piety, 
beauty, and above all her lofty firmness when the turbulent chiefs 
whose ambition led her to ruin had abandoned their Protestant 
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faith for even a few hours of protracted life, are a beautiful marvel. 
Without the slightest aim at display, nothing could be more 
heroic than her entire demeanor through the greatest of all trials. 
A very illustrative engraving of the Tower is frontispiece to the 
volume. 


Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings. Founded on the Four Gospels, and 
illustrated by reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political 
Institutions of his times. By Lyman Appotr. With designs by Doré, De 
La Roche, Fenn, and others. Red and gilt, 12mo., pp. 522. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

Mr. Abbott has succeeded admirably in supplying the popular want 
of a Life of Jesus, illustrated with ample erudition, clothed in 
modern style of language, and addressed to the modern modes of 
thought. The work of Renan had shown how powerful was an 
eloquent diction in giving place to the great Subject in the popular 
thought even when divested of His divine attributes. The work 
of Pressensé, though written in a vivid and elegant style, is too 
loftily theological for the general mind. That by Ellicott is too 
scholastic to be popular. What Henry Ward Beecher will accom- 
plish, while much may be anticipated, is yet to be realized. But 
at the present state of progress, Mr. Abbott’s work may be recom- 
mended as the first successful popular effort of placing the Saviour’s 
life in a clear and attractive light for general readers. 


The Life, Times, and Travels of St. Paul. By the Rev. W. J. ConyBrarg, M. A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M. A., Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate Institute, Liverpool. With an Introduction by MarrHEW 
Snurpson, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Two volumes in 
one, unabridged. Sold by subscription. 8vo., pp. 556. New York: E. B. Treat & 
Co. Chicago: C. W. Lilley. Philadelphia: A. H. Hubbard. 1869. 

Our ministry and well-read laity will be gratified to learn that a 
new edition of Conybeare and Howson has been published, and 
is afforded at the very low price of three dollars. It is to be spe- 
cially noted that it is not abridged, as is another issue of the same 
work called “ The People’s Edition.” Not a line nor an engrav- 
ing in the original work is omitted from this. The interest ofthe 
work will be enhanced by the commendatory, but not too com- 
mendatory introduction by Bishop Simpson. It would be superer- 
ogation for us to give a favorable opinion of a work which has 
for years been a standard, unique in its kind. It is one of the 
books which should be both in the library and in the hands of 
every minister and every thoughtful Christian layman. 
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General Lnterature. 
The Poetical Works of Charles G. Halpine, (Miles O’Reilly,) with a Biographical 


Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Ropert E. Roosrvett. Red and 

gilt, 12mo., pp. 352. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

General Halpine was born in Ireland in 1829, emigrated to this 
country in early manhood, and became in time associate Editor 
of the New York Times. He was the author of that celebrated 
apostrophe to the American Flag, prompted by the capture in 
Boston of the fugitive Anthony Burns, beginning with 

“Tear down that flaunting lie.” 

When the civil war commenced he offered his services to the 

country and won high honors. When the Citizens’ Association 

yas formed to stem the torrent of political and civie corruption 
in our metropolis he became editor of their organ, Tue CrrizEn, 
and assailed the enemies of public purity and order with a brill- 
jancy and vigor seldom surpassed in American journalism. He 
was a man of heroic impulses, fascinating manners, and exhibited 
a genius not equal, yet akin to that of an Emmett, a Curran, or 
a Moore. 

The poems, though they do not place him among “the few, the 
immortal names,” are not merely routine versification, but the 
fresh jets of a true poetic nature provoked by special occa- 
sions and contemporary characters. They are full of irregular 
but brilliant flashes of poetic fire. Political banter or invective, 
amatory effusions, military odes, and one sacred poem, constitute 
the body of the volume. We should have supposed, from his 
indignant flout at the Boston outrage, that he would have stood 
forth in the forefront of the champions of freedom. Yet with a 
heart that seemed to thirst for liberty and purity, he was inex- 
tricably connected with the party of slavery and corruption 
through his whole career. Many of his poetical shafts are aimed 
at men truer to freedom and humanity than himself; yet so vig- 
orous and effective were his onslaughts upon the corruptionists 
of his own vile faction that his accidental death, in the bloom 
of heroic life, was no ordinary public loss. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited by Rev. H. F. Cary, M. A. A 
new edition, carefully revised. Green and gold, 12mo., pp. 485. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1869. ° 

The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse, with a Life of the Author, by J. H. WIFFEN. 12mo., pp. 62, paper 
cover. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 

These two volumes are specimens of a series of standard poets in 


two styles, and at two very reasonable rates of price. The series 
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embraces among others Scott, Burns, Cowper, Campbell, Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Hemans. 

Pope forever stands as one of the greatest names in English 
poetry, whose genius created an era in English versification. 
After Shakspeare, perhaps there is no poet so many of whose 
lines have attained the position of proverbs in public thought. 

Tasso, the immortal bard of medieval Christianity and chiv- 
alry, tinds a worthy expositor in Wiffen, This translation is, as 
it stands, in English a grand heroic song, possessing all the free- 
dom, melody, freshness, and boldness of a true original. 


Periodicals. 
on Vol. VII, No. III. Art. III. Js Being Done. By RicHarp GRANT 
HITE. 

The antiquarian investigator of a living language is engaged in 
a fascinating pursuit, and may perform ‘a valuable office. He 
wisely and usefully interposes a check, justified by his learning 
and authority, upon the incorporation of anomalous, ambiguous, 
inadequate, or degrading linguistic forms into a living language. 
But he may also pervert his office to the most injurious results. 
His very enthusiasm for the old, honorable and refined as it may 
be, may be the very inspirer of this perversion. A living lan- 
guage ought to be the most perfect practicable instrument for 
expressing thought. Even after its written literature is formed, 
difficult as the task must be, it rightly aspires to increased exact- 
ness, force, and beauty. Now it is the very tendency of the 
enthusiastic student of the old to sacrifice the natural self-improve- 
ment of the language, as a perfect instrument of thought, to its 
historical connection with outgrown, defective, and even instinc- 
tively rejected forms. When a language is spontaneously yet 
slowly regenerating itself in any particular—when it is sloughing 
off some antiquated, clumsy, ambiguous, inadequate form of ex- 
pression—and assuming a new, more adequate and exact one, the 
philologist, who stands by and attempts to repress the process, 
is a pervert and a nuisance. 

With all respect for the linguistic enthusiasm and real erudi- 
tion of Mr. Richard Grant White, we think that in the article in 
The Galaxy quoted at the head of this notice he has very une- 
quivocally committed the error we reprobate. Such phrases as 
the house is building, the dinner is eating, the sermon is preach- 
ing, ought, in spite of all his reasoning, to be expelled the lan- 
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guage, as being the uncouth result of a historical connection with 
older uncouth forms long since rejected by the public instinct. 
To re-establish that obsolete connection, to retain the anomalous 
forms, and to reject the later and exacter forms, is to insist on the 
degradation and not the ennoblement of the language. 

Among the rights which the speaking public of a living lan- 
guage should firmly maintain against the pedantry of philological 
specialists is, that of filling the blank places in the language with 
adequate terms and formule. The school pedants of the last gen- 
eration (like Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric) gave us 
formal rules to control the adoption of new words into the lan- 
guage; assigning, if we rightly recollect, three generations as the 
noviciate of the verbal candidate. The common sense of the 
present day laughs at such effeminacy. A good new word, like 
any other good thing, is worthy of an instantaneous adoption if 
we need or desire to adopt it; a bad new word, or a bad word 
twenty centuries old, should be as promptly rejected. The ques- 
tion of the age of the word is very unimportant. The main query 
is as to its adequacy to fill a blank spot, or its life and power in 
expressing a new shade of thought ora fresh-born idea. We 
used in our young days to smile at our old professor, who told us 
that if Addison were alive he would not understand our neolo- 
gism. We say now, as in effect we said then, we “supposed 
that Addison was dead.” If any body is writing for Addison’s 
understanding or approval, let him go to Hades and write for 
Addison’s eye; not plague the light of day with his puerile 
ultra-conservatism. What would Addison understand of the 
discussions of a modern scientific, or political, or even metaphys- 
ical discussion? Open the pages of a scientific annual, and see 
what entire vocabularies, nay, we may say, what entire new lan- 
guages have arisen within the boundaries of our English. Neither 
the living age nor the living language consents to be swathed 
in the winding-sheets of the past generation. 

In defending his rejection of the new formule in question, Mr. 
White shows that there was an old form of verbs, such as a-mak- 
ing, a-going, a-building, in which the a was a contraction of in 
or on, and the word ending in img was truly a gerund or verbal 
noun. Tosay The house is a-building, therefore, was equivalent 
to saying that the house is in process of building. But by a sub- 
sequent dropping of the customary a the phrase Zhe house is 
building was left ; and in this phrase, too, he infers that building 
is a verbal noun expressing. the process, and so the phrase is the 
legitimate one. We reply, 
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The old forms a-building, a-going, and the like, like thou- 
sands of other forms, became obsolete, and were sloughed off 
because they were ambiguous, and inadequately expressed the 
intended idea. They could be active or passive; could mean that 
the builder was building a house or that the house was being 
built ; and, by natural instinct, impatient of a form which had lost 
the power of making clear the thought, the remnant of the old 
formula was rejected and sunk into vulgarism. When the prefix 
a was lost the popular intention gave to the form in ing the 
meaning of an active participle, and that meaning made it an 
active participle. But thereby a blank was left and a want was 
felt. There was now no way in the entire English language of 
concisely and conveniently expressing the process of receiving an 
action. By the same wise linguistic instinct more than fifty years 
ago the precise formula by which that process could be expressed 
arose: Zhe house is being built; The thing is being done. By all 
who prefer that the form of expression should accurately represent 
the form of thought, it has been adopted. By conservative lovers 
of even clumsy obsoletisms it has been rejected, merely because 
it is new, and so is still challenged. Had there been no philolo- 
gers or written language, and had the public mind been left to 
its own healthy unconscious spontaneities, this formula would 
have long ago become a component part of our language among 
intelligent speakers, and the old forms would have been relegated 
to the “ Cape Cod fisherman.” 

Mr. White’s attempt at showing that the forms the house is 
being built, or is being done, are philosophically incorrect, is a 
signal failure : 

To be and to exist are perfect synonymes, or more nearly perfect, perhaps, than 
any two verbs in the language. In some of their meanings there is a shade of dif- 
ference, but in others there is none whatever; and the latter are those which serve 
our present purpose. When we say, He being forewarned of danger fled, we say, 
He existing forewarned of danger fled. When we say that a thing is done, we 


say that it exists done. When we say, That being done I shall be satisfied, we say, 
That existing done I shall be satisfied. Js being done, is simply exists existing 


The verb is, as a copula between a subject and predicate, we 
reply, is no synonym with the verb exist. It does not affirm the 
existence of either subject or predicate. It is simply the sign of 
connection ; the coupler; directing the reader to think subject 
and predicate in unity. When we say Zhe griffin is an imagin- 
ary animal, we do not affirm that the griffin exists. Saying the 
dodo is extinct, is not saying that the dodo exists extinct ; for that 
would be a contradiction. Saying The souls of brutes are being 
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annihilated, is not saying, The souls of brutes exist existing annihi- 
lated ; for the former is sense and truth, and the latter is contra- 
diction and nonsense. The verb, 7s and eaists have here little 
similarity of meaning. The true analysis of such expressions we 
will now give. 

The anvil is being struck. Here struck denotes the simple 
recipience or undergoing of the blow. It does this timelessly ; 
that is, irrespective of time; for in the passive we can say equally, 
Iam struck, Iwas struck, Iwill be struck. Struck is the note, 
therefore, of the timeless undergoing of the blow. The word being 
is very nearly synonymous with continuing. It denotes just that 
sort of continuity that the Greek imperfect does in contrast with 
the aorist. The aorist is struck, the imperfect is being struck. 
Being struck implies a process, a continuity of some sort beyond 
a simple instant. Js affirms the being struck of the anvil. It is 
the copula which connects the predicate with the subject ; with 
the superadded idea of time or tense. The anvil is being struck, 
therefore, expresses the idea of the passive process of the anvil’s 
undergoing the blow with the most perfect grammatical and phil- 
osophical precision. And so of the various phrases, Zhe house is 
being built, The criminal is being tried, etc., we may affirm that 
they are as exact a use of the verb to express the intended idea 
as any formula in language can be. 

Again, of the active participle striking (which includes the 
same idea of continuity as the Greek imperfect) the parallel 
passive is not struck, which is aoristic, but being struck. The par- 
allel passive, therefore, of the phrase John is striking is (not John 
is struck, but) John is being struck, These parallel phrases 
express the active and passive idea with equal and perfect gram- 
matical and philosophical accuracy. 

Mr. White again says that our supposed blunder arises from 
not seeing that ‘s and deing are the same verb; that if the verb 
to be were regular in form we would never have fallen into the 
phrases bes being built, or is ising built. We answer that the 
copula és and the participle being in the formule we defend are, 
as we have above shown, different in sense. We nevertheless 
affirm that if the verb were regular, and the proper copula were 
bes, then the phrase bes being buglt would be perfectly philosoph- 
ical and should be adopted. Being built would then express the 
passive process, and Jes would connect the process with its sub- 
ject. The verbal identity of bes and being would make not the 
slightest difference. 

Mr. White, however, heroically affirms that he would use all 
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the phrases, the dinner is eating, the sermon is preaching, the 
boy is whipping, ete., and asks “Why not?” Because, we reply, 
the phrases in the case are false: the dinner is not eating. Eating 
is an active and not a passive participle. It is fastening a shame- 
ful poverty on the English language to compel it thus clumsily to 
use the same term for both the active and passive sense. Because, 
also, the phrases are often ludicrously ambiguous. Should Mr. 
White be sitting at a dinner of roast-pig, and commence a sen- 
tence with While the roast-pig is eating, (as if the roast pig 
were one of the guests,) the young ladies near him would in- 
dulge in a very reasonable titter at his expense. Should he 
say While the roast-pig is being eaten, they might think him a 
little bookish, but they would not, as in the other case, think 
him a fool. So by this phraseology the guests are eating, and 
the dinner is eating; both the preacher and the sermon are 
preaching, the pedagogue is whipping the boy and the boy is 
whipping too, So the man rides the horse and the horse rides 
the man; the hammer strikes the anvil and the anvil strikes the 
hammer, The New York landlady may say (correctly, according 
to White) “I not only sleep my boarders, but J eat ’em.” 

While thus treating the subject of supplying deficit spots in 
a living language, we may note that there is in the English lan- 
guage, if we rightly understand, one most singular and central 
blank. We have no one word to express the regular coming into 
existence of an event. The words to happen, to occur, include the 
element of accident. This hiatus we awkwardly patch over with 
phrases at which the mind is disgusted, as, to come to pass, to 
take place. Now there is a word which is fresh and clear, which 
is not very irrevocably appropriated to any other idea, and which 
by popular healthy instinct is aspiring to occupy the blank spot. 
The word is transpire. Ono! exclaim the effeminates, that word 
must not designate the taking place of an event; it signifies to 
become known. It is of no use to tell these imbeciles that the latter 
meaning is itself little known, little used, and little needed, while 
the want it is called to supply is a startling defect in the entire 
language. You may supply reasons, but you cannot supply 
brains. Your only method is to use the needed word in the 
needing place, and leave the shrieking pedant to his spasms.* 


*The following sentence is from a leading London newspaper, discussing the 
American temper toward England: “They will not declare war on us because 
an old gentleman of Maryland, who has just seen brothers cutting each other’s 
throats, chooses to keep on saying that cousinhood is an indissoluble bond of 
amity.” Here, 1. The word cousinhood is a fresh coinage, so perfectly fitted into 
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The word stand-point was, we believe, first appropriated from the 
German by Professor Moses Stuart, and has generally been adopted 
in America and England by all who regard the fitness of a term 
rather than its age. Purists in England, embarrassed by its adap- 
tation for the purpose, yet unwilling to accept it, sometimes use 
the phrase “ standing point,” which properly, however, signifies a 
point that stands, in contrast with a moving point. The word 
stand in the compound is a noun, signifying position or the act of 
standing, and the compound word itself is as truly legitimate as 
the term inkstand. 

The word reliable is liable to no other valid objection than 
its novelty. It has been, indeed, objected that as we say re/y upon, 
so the preposition needs to be incorporated with the verb thus, 
reli-upon-able. But though we say a man must account for an act, 
we nevertheless say accountable without the preposition; and 
though we say attained to a thing, we use the adjective attainable. 
We have laughable, from laugh at; and that the adjective is not, 
as some think, derived from the noun laugh, but from the verb, is 
clear from the fact that laughable is synonymous with laugh-at-able, 
as if a proper contraction. It is said, however, that the word 
trustworthy, possessing the same meaning, renders the new word 
unnecessary. But trustworthy is a very homely word; and Mr. 
White to the contrary notwithstanding, the English language is 
so utterly homely that cultivated homeliness is a great superero- 
gation. So homely, indeed, is our native Saxon, that, so far as 
language is concerned, both the Roman occupancy and the Nor- 
man conquest were crowning mercies. Untrustworthiness is a 
very ugly word; and all the inflexions of trustworthy are ugly 
in comparison with its Latin rival. Besides, the adjective worthy 
belongs to a living character rather than to a thing or fact. Thus, 
we think General Grant a trustworthy man, and shall continue so 
to think until we receive reliable proofs to the contrary. 


the sentence as to be absolutely necessary to its force and point. 2. The writer 
would justly have treated the womanish remonstrances of any literary purist with 
contemptuous disregard. 3. The word, nevertheless, however fitted for the writer’s 
use, is scarcely needed in the language, and he himself would hardly expect it ever 
to be used again. Besides that loose temporary slang which degrades our con- 
temporaneous newspaper and conversational style, and which every elevated 
thinker repudiates, there are temporary vtrbal formations, dignified and analogical 
in their character, which a free and vigorous writer may justifiably use without 
expecting or wishing that they should become permanent parts of the language. 
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Glen Elder Books.—The Orphans of Glen Elder, Frances Leslie, The Lyceum Boys, 
The Harleys of Chelsea Place, Rosa Lindesay. Twenty beautiful Ilustrations. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


A nice paper box of five fresh Sunday-school volumes, republi- 
cations from abroad, beautifully written, and printed and bound 
in most attractive style. 

The Ring and the Book. By Rosert BrowntnG, M.A. Volume II. 12mo., pp 
332. Boston: Field & Osgood. 1869. 

How to Read Character. A new Illustrated Handbook of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy for Students and Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart. Red and gilt. 
12mo., pp. 192. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 1869. _ 

A very neat and skillful manual for the purpose of making every 

man his own phrenologist. 

Seeds and Sheaves; or, Words of Scripture; their History and Fruits. By A. C. 
Tuomson, D.D. 12mo., pp. 323. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard & Co. 1869. 

A series of Scripture topics and texts, with striking anecdotal 


illustrations. 

Before the Throne; or, Daily Devotions for a Child. 24mo., pp. 123. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1869, 

The Poacher. By Captain Marryatr. 12mo., pp. 346. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1869. 

The Chaplet of Pearls; or, The White and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redelyffe.” With Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 331. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1869, 

Christ and Him Crucified. A Discourse preached in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Ypsilanti, Michigan, Sunday Morning, September 6, 1868, on the 
occasion of inaugurating his public ministration. By Rev. T. C. Garpner, A.M. 
12mo., pp. 16. O. R. Chase, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A Believer’s Hand-Book for Christians of Every Name. By Rev. E. Daviss, of 
East Maine Conference. 12mo., pp. 72. Published by the Author. 

He Knew he was Right. By AtHony TROLLOPE. With Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. 12mo., Paper Cover, pp. 172. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1869. 

The Law of Love and Love as a Law; or, Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. 


12mo. Scribner & Co. 
Dr. Bellows’s Travels in Europe. Volume II. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 


Notice of the following postponed to next number : 
Dr. Peirce’s Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents. Appleton & Co. 
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Carlton & Lanahan will soon issue a new edition of Dr. FosrEr’s 


work on “ Christian Purity,” revised by the author. 
Also a volume of Sermons, Addresses, etc., by Dr. GiLpErRT 
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